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Ut in corporibus magne diffimilitudines funt, alios enim videe 
mus velocitate ad curfum, alios viribus ad luQandum valere ; iteme 
que in formis, aliis dignitatem inefle, aliis venuftatem, fic et in 
animis exiftunt etiam majores varietates. Cicero Dg OFFIC, 


For as there exift great differences in bodies, fome excelling 
in {wiftnefs at the race, others for their powers of wreftling ; fume 
remarkable for their grace, and others for their beauty, ftill greater 
variety may be looked for in minds. 








Art. I. Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, 
and Egypt, in the Years 1802, 1803, 180%, 1805, and 1806. 
By George, Vifcount Valentia. 3 Vols. 4to. 91. 9s. Large 
Paper, 131. 13s. Miller. 1809. 


EW works of this kind have more excited public expece 
tation than thefe Travels of Loid Vifcount Valentia ; 
and it may be candidly faid, that tew on their appearince 
have better juftified fuch expectation. There is per aps 
hardly another example of an individual vifiting th-fe re- 
mote countries with fimilar endowments, united wita equal 
advantages. We at leaft know of no perfon who has explored 
the interior of India, fromthe ingenueus motive of int: lg- 
ing {cientific curiofity alone, unreftiained by political jea- 
foufies and fufpicions, and unfettered by views of perfonal 
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emolument; who has been received by the native princes 
with open arms and undiffembled welcome, as a friend and | 
equal; who has made the circle of Ceylon under the imme. 
diate protection of an Englifh governor of exalted talents 
and enlightened mind, anxious to promote, aflift, and fane. 
tion the curious and {cientific inveltigations of his noble vi. 
fitor. If we turn our eyes to the Red Sea, the profpeé is 
ftill more fatisfattory. Lord Valentia traverfed that inte. 
refting portion of the globe, from the Straits of Babelmandeb 
to Suez, with every poffible advantage; proteéted by govern. 
ment, accompanied by nautical men, anxious to afcertain 
what was before doubtful, and to render its navigation here 
after certain and fecure to future navigators. If we were 
to view the work before us in this point only, divefted of all 
incidental communications of intereft and amufement, its 
utility is hardly to*be calculated. That the Red Sea will 
hereafter become the more frequent refort of Englith veffels, 
there is every reafon to prefume; that we have hitherto had 
no chart upon which mariners might fecurely depend, is 
equally certain. The pompous and extended delineation of 
the Red Sea, which accompanies the volumes of Bruce, is 
alike deceitful and contemptible. That traveller has evi- 
dently defcribcd places which he never faw, and oftenta- 
tioufly given an account of obfervations and foundings which 
he neither made nor was capable of making: but more of 
this in its place. We fhall fatisfy ourfelves with faying, that 
the chart of the Red Sea, which accompanies Lord Valen- 
tia’s work, is a mofl valuable addition to the nautical know- 
ledge of the age, and muft neceffarily prove of the highelt 
ufe and importance to all who may hereafter, from whatever 
motive, have occafion to vifit thofe interefting regions. Butit 
is time that we fhould place beforeour readers a concife fketch 
of the track purfued by Lord Valentia, that they may be able 
to form a general idea of the information to. be obtained, and 
the amufement to be expeéted. 

On his way to India, the noble traveller touched at Ma- 
deira, St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and proceeded 
to Calcutta. After being received moft honourably and 
moft hofpitably by the Marquis Wellefley, he made his 
arrangements for a journey to Lucknow. On his way, be 
vifited Burhampore, Jungepore, Monghyr, Patna, and Be 
nares. All thefe places are pleafingly defcribed. Leaving 
Benares, he proceeded by Juanpore to Sultzaupore and to 
Lucknow. Here he fixed his refidence till he examined evety 
place, and became acquainted with every circumitance effen- 
tial to his viewse After the accomplithment of all he de 
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fired in thefe particulars, Lord Valentia returned to Calcutta 
down the Ganges. Remaining at Calcutta till he obtained 
a familiar knowledge of all that his inquifitive thirfl of intor- 
mation required, he prepared for his voyage to Ceylon. 

Arriving at Point de Galle, Lord Valentia proceeded 
to Columbo: here he was honourably received and wel- 
comed by Mr. North. Under his proteétion and authority, 
Lord V. vifited Negumbo, Andapane, Putlam, and indeed 
every place in Ceylon that was a worthy objeé of his curi+ 
ofiy. Having fatisfied his enquiries of every kind at sie 
lon, he departed for Tanjore; vifited Cuddalore, Pondi- 
cherry, and Madras. Departing after a certain refidence 
from Madras, he direéted his courfe to Seringapatam, vilit- 
ing Conjevaram, Vellore, and indeed the whole of the coun. 
try which was the fcene of Tippoo Saib’s tyranny, and our 
brilliant victories. The conclufion of the firft volume leaves 
us with his Lordfhip at Mangalore, the only port belonging 
to Tippoo, and now to the Englifh, on the coaft of Mala~ 
bar. 

The detail of this long and interefting journey occupies 
the firft volume, upon which it now becomes us fomewhat 
more circumftantially to expatiate. 

The firft thing with which every reader will, it is pre 
fumed, be impreffed, is the eafy, elegant, and unaffetted ftyle 
of the narrative. It is not the cold dry profe of the merely 
{cientific traveller, nor the lax and fluent chit-chat of a gay 
and thoughtlefs man of ee eee from place to place 
for change of {cene and variety of amulement. It evidently 
proceeds from a mind well flored, anxious to enlarge its 
poflefions, to apply its attainments, and improve its ad 
vantages. 

The fcenes defcribed in the firft volume are not perhaps 
new to the majority of our readers; but the fituation of the 
traveller, his attainments, and his advantages, have enabled 
him to prefent an air of novelty to moft of them, and to us 
r3 leaft much information of the mott interelling kind in 
all. 

The maffacre of the Englifh at Benares as defcribed at 


P- 108, is well known; the following anecdote is however 
new to us, 


“* Mr. Hawkins refides in the houfe that was occupied by 
Mr. Davis, during the ephemeral infurreétion of Vizier Ali. I 
*xamined the ftair-cafe that leads to the top of the houfe, and 
Which he defended with a fpear for upwards ef an hour and a half, 
tll the troops came to his relief. It is of a fingular conftruction, 
inthe corner of a room built entirely of wood, on a bafe of a 
Hz our 
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four feet; the afcent is confequently fo winding and rapid, that 
with difficulty one perfon can get up at atime. Fortunately, 
alfo, the laft turn by which you reach the terrace faces the wall, 
It was impoflible, therefore, for the people below to take aimat 
him whilft he defended the afcent with a {pear ; they however fired 
fevcral times, and the marks of the balls are vifible in the ciek 
ing. A man had at onc time hold of his fpear, but by a violent 
‘exertion he dragged it through his hand, and wounded him fe. 
verely. ‘This gallant defence faved the fettlement, as it gave 
time to the cavalry, that were quartered at Batabar, about ten 
miles from Benares, to. reach Secrole, and oblige Vizier Ali to 
retire, with his followers, to his refidence in Madoodofs’s Gar. 
den. ‘There he defended himfelf for fome time ; but at length 
a gateway was forced, and he had once more the good fortune to 
efcape, with about three hundred of his followers, leaving his 
family and papers behind. After different attempts to excite 
infurrection in Oude, he was defeated by the Britifh troops, and 
obliged to fly for protection to the Jeypour Rajah.’’ P. ro8. 





There is no part however of the firft volume which afford. 
ed us greater amufement in the perufal, than the defcription 
of Lucknow, and the domeftic manners of the prince. We thal 
accordingly make a few fhort feleétions from this part of the 
work. Wemutt premife neverthele/s our often repeated wih 
that oriental travellers, and writers upon oriental fubjes, 
would agree among themfelves upon fome fixed and deter 
mined nomenclature. What we have hitherto called and 
written nabob, Lord Valentia writes nawaub. Mr. Brown 
puzzled us fome time fince by writing Cairo, Cahira. It 
would really be ufeful to us ignorant Europeans to give us 
fomething like authority for our orthography. The follows 
ing is the account of the noble traveller’s firfl vifit to the 
nawaubevizier. 


«© March 23.—By feven in the morning I called on Colonel 
Scott, and being mounted on one of his elephants, proceeded 
towards the palace, diftant the whole length of the town: his 
fecretary and mine followed ; our fuwarrys preceding us, and out 
palanquins in attendance. On entering the firft, court, we fou 
his ftate elephants, with their houdahs * and coverings, drawa 
out on each fide, with his cavalry, camels, and led horfes richly 





«©, 
- 


«¢ * Seats placed on the backs of elephants, The natives hat 
them flat, with cufhions; the Europeans have placed a feat on 
them, fo that they refemble the body of a phaeton. The nant 

“princes frequeutly have canopics over them, richly orname 
with filver and goid, | 
caparifoneds 
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caparifoned. The fecond court was lined with troops, who re. 
céived us with prefented arms. It was impoflible to advance any 
further on our elephants, we therefore quitted them, and entering 
our palanqnins, were carried through a {maller into a larger court, 
at the end Of which was a palace, built by the prefent Nawaub, 
where he generally refides.. It is a handfome edifice, furround. 
ed by a verandah, At the bottom of the fteps we quitted our 
palanquins, and were met by his Excellency at the top. He 
embraced me as his equal. At that moment a falute of feventeen 
runs was fired. We were led :o a breakfatt table in a room fur. 
pithed with chairs, and every other article in the European ftyle. 
The greate part of his family was prefent, but he introduced 
only his fecond fon, who fs his general and prime minifter. Two 
courtiers, who are more particularly under the protection of the 
Englifh, and who have been dignified by them with the titles of 
Lord Noodle and Lord Doodle, were alfo there; but the perfon 
I obferved with the moit curiofity, was Almas Ali Khan, the 
eunuch fo celebrated by Mr. Burke’s pathetic account of the 
dittreifes which his wives and children fuffcred from the barbarity 
of that ‘* Captain.General in Iniquity,’’ Mr, Haltings. He is 
a venerable, old woman-like being, upwards of eighty, full fix 
feet high, and ftout in proportidh. After al) the cruel. plunder. 
ings which he is ftated as having undergone, he is fuppofed to 
be worth half a million of money; and no wondér when it is 
confidered, that for a confiderable time he was Aumil, or renter, 
of nearly half the province of Oude, The Nawaub watches 
with care for his fucceflion, which by the Eaftern cuftom belongs 
tohim, With all his affluence, Almas is but a flave, now near. 
ly in his dotage, though formerly an active and intriguing cour. 
tier. Lieutenant-Colonel Marfhall and feveral of his officers 
were of the party. 
“ ‘The breakfaft partook of every country ; tea, coffee, ices, 
jellies, fweetmeats, French pies, and other niade difhes, both 
het and cold. ‘The Nawaub himfelf laughed, and faid that his 
French cook had provided rather a dinner thana breakfaft. The 
fervice was Englith, with a profufion of fine cut-glafs bafons. 
After breakfatt I gave a hint that I withed to depart, when the 
prefents were produced, confitting of twenty trays of ‘fhawls, 
muflins, gold ftuffs, &c. and one tray of jewels. Atthe doer 
were an elephant, with a filver houdah, a horfe with its capari- 
fons, and a {tate palanquin of cloth of gold. On my declining 
to accept them, he remonitrated ftrongly, faying, that he knew 
very well I might accept them if I pleafed, being totaily inde- 
pendent of the India Company, and not bound by their regula. 
tions. { admitted the faét, but obferved that I confidered the 
orm offered on fuch a public occafion not as a free gift, but a 
sind of tribute required from a man of his rank, when vifited 
by a perfon in my fituation, I confequently perfevered in my 
retufal, only taking a pair of fhawls, when | declared 1 confi- 
Hi 3 deicd. 
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dered the compliment as equally paid. Prefents were alfo offered 
to Colonel Scott and Mr. Sait, who acted in the fame manner.’ 


P. 135. 


The defeription of the Hummam, or Bath, at p. 140, is 
curious; but we do not iniert it, as 1t much refembles the 
defeription of fimilar fcenes in other books which reprefent 
oriental manners and cuftoms. ‘The dinner however of 
which Lord V. partook, contains fomething fo very whims 
fical and pi¢tureique, that 1 cannot be read without a 
{mile. 


«* The party at dinner confifted of twenty-feven, fixteen of 
whom were Europeans. ‘he dinner was French, with plenty 
of wine, of which although the Muffulmauns drank none, yet, 
they had all the appearunce of it, as the forbidden liquor was 
ferved in abundance on the table, and they had two glaffes of 
different fizes ttanding before them. The room was very well 
lighted up, and a band of mufic (which the Nawaub had pur. 
chafed from Colonel Morris) piayed Englifh tunes during the 
whole time. ‘The fcene was fo fingular, and fo contrary to all 
my ideas of Afiatic manners, that I could hardly perfuade my. 
felf that the whole was not a mafquerade. An Englifh apart. 
ment, a band in Englith regimentals, playing Englifh tunes; a 
room lighted by magnificent Englith girandoles, Englith tables, 
chairs, and looking-glafies ; an Englith fervice ef plate; Englith 
knives, forks, fpoons, wine-glafles, decanters, and cut-glafs 
vafes. How could thefe convey any idea that we were feated in 
the court of an Afiatic Prince ? The profufion of attendants was 
indeed of that country ; and in no other would the guards and 
out-of-door fervants have filled every door-way, and even 
crowded round the table. After dinner, the bottle paffed freely 
for a fhort time: about eight we rofe up to retire, and after 
the compliment of attar, were conducted to the head of the fteps 
where our palanquins were waiting.’® P, 143. 


The writer’s talents for defcription are not in the courfe 
of his whole performance exhibited to greater advantage than 
in his account of what is there called a North-Wefter, with 
which he was furprifed at Lucknow. 


‘* May 31.—This has been one of the moft extraordinary 
feafons ever known, Ufually the north.wefters fet in early in 
May, and continue to cool the air by their frequent recurrence ; 
in the courfe of ten years there has never been a May without 
them. Yet till this day we have not had a fingle fhower fince 
my arrival, ‘This evening, the heat being very oppreflive, ] 
was fitting in my apartment ‘on the terrace-roof of the houfe, 
when a fudden gloom and diftant thunder induced me to go out 
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on the terrace. The wind, which had been eafterly, was .now 
perfectly lulled. - A very dark blue cloud arofe from the weft, 
‘ and at length covered half the ky. ‘The thunder was not loud, 
and the air was perfectly ftill, The birds were flying very highs 
and making a terrible fcreaming. At length a dark brown cloud 
appeared un the weftern horizon, and came on with confiderable 
rapidity. ‘The whole town of Lucknow, with tts numerous mis 
nars, was between me and the cloud, and the elevation of my 
terrace gave me an excellent opportunity of obferving it. When 
at about the diftance of a mile, it had all the appearance of a 
{moke from a vaft fire, volume rolling over volume in wild con. 
fufion, at the fame time raifing itfelf high in the air. As it ape 
proached, it had a dingy red appearance , and by concealing the 
moft diftant minars from my view, convinced me that it was fand 
borne along by a whirlwind. ‘The air with us continued pers 
feétly ftill ; the clouds of fand had a defined exterior; nor did 
the wind a moment precede it. It came on with a rulhing found, 
and at length reached us with fuch violence, as to oblige me td 
take fhelter in my eaftern verandah. Even there the duft was 
driven with a force that prevented me from keeping my cyes 
open. The darknefs became every moment greater, and at length 
it was black as night. It might well be called palpable dark. | 
nefs; for the wind now changing a little to the fouthward, 

brought on the ftorm with ten-fold violence, and nearly fniothered 
us with duft, ‘It blew fo violently, that the noife of the thunder 
was frequently drowned by the whiitling of the wind in trees 
and buildings. ‘The total darknefs lafted about ten minutes 5 
when at length it gradually gave way to a terrifically red, but 
dingy light, which I, at firft, attributed to a fire in the towns 
The rain now poured down in torrents, and the wind changed 
to due fouth. In about an hour from its commencement the tky 
began to clear, the tufaun went off to the eaftward, and the 
wind immediately returned te that quarter. The air was pers 
feétly cool and free from duft. Although all my windows and 
doors had been kept clofed, and there were tattys on the out. 
fide, yet the fand was fo penetrating, that it had covered my 
bed and furniture with a compleat coat of duft. Mr. Paul tells 
me, he once was caught ina north-wefter on the banks of the 
Ganges, when the darknefs lafted for feveral hours. This, how. 
ever, was one of the moft tremendous that had ever been beheld 
at Lueknow. One perfon was literally frightened to death: 
there is, indeed, no danger from the ftorm itfelf, but the fires 
in the houfes are in fuch fituations that a blaft might eafily drive 
a fpark againft their thatched roofs, heated already by the fun; 
in which cafe the darknefs would probably preclude the poffibility 
of faving any part of the town, It is equally probable that a 
roof may be blown in, which would have the fame melanchaly 
confequences, The long drought had pulverifed fo much of thé 
Country, and fo compleatly a rea vegetation on the fandy 
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plains, that the tufaun brought with it more fand than ufual; 
and to that alone muft be artributed the perfect darknefs. It 
was the moft magnificent and awful fight I ever beheld ; not 
even excepting a ftorm at fea. The wind in both cafes was of 
equal violence, bat neither the billows of the ocean, nor the fenfe 
of danger, affected my mind fo much as this unnatural darknefs,”* 
P. 160. 


The charaf&ter of Sa:dul Ali, the Nawaub-Vizier, and the 
noble traveller’s defcription of the politic.l ftate of Oude, 
imprefs us with a very favourable idea of his difcrimination 
and fagacity: herea ter perhaps to be more effeclually exer- 
cifed. Indeed tt miy be ob e:ved throughout, that he is 
particularly appy in his delinestion of charatters, of which 
we fhall fpeedily exhibit a ‘pecimen. 


¢ ‘ 


The fifth chapter prefents us with fubje@s of high and 
great importance; and 1s full of peculi r inte eft. It treats, 
among ot rer things, of the flate of fociety at C.lcutta; of the 
church eflabli!} ment, and of the college, alus ! now no more. 
Jt affords us an opportunity of bearing honou:able teftimony 
to the noble write:’s ardour for fcrence, and entire attach 
ment to the religious eftablilhment of his country. His 
Lordfhip is of opinion with many other fagacious obfervers, 
that all attempts to convert the Hindoos to Chriflianity are 
inexpedient and imprafticable; and that if they were to be- 
come Chriflians, they would ceafe to be fubjetts. He ree 
commends however, and very earneflly, a {fplendid religious 
eflablifhment; and afferts his confident behef, that the fir 
flep to be taken, 1s to render our religion refpectable in the 
eyes of our Indian iubjetis. He makes no obje€tion to the 
placing in the hands of the Hindoos, tranflations of the Scrip- 
tures in the linguage of the country; to the filent operas 
tion of thele, he thinks, (as we long ago declared to be our 
opinion) the caufe of Chriftianity fhould be left. 

Tne abolition by the company of the f{plendid inftitution 
of the college, by the Marquis Wellefley, he regreis as we 
do in the moft unqualified terms. Its foundation was 

rompted' by the high and honourable {pirit of a Britifh no- 

leman, a€tuated by a patriotic zeal for the true interefts and 
repjit tion of his country. Its abolition feems to have been 
fuggefted by a narrow f{pirit of mercantile calculation; from 
the cold deliberation not on what ought to be done, but on 
what the company co Id afford. The fubjeé has been fo 
much before the public, that we fhall, without fear of being 


ena tedious, make a fhort extraét from this part of the 
work, 
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® Tn eftablifhing the College at Fort William, the Marquis 
Wellefley appears to have had two grand objects in view; to 
watch over, and improve, the characters of the junior civil fer. 
yants, and to afford them that peculiar fpecies of education, which 
could alone’ qualify them for difcharging the complicated duties 
of their ftat‘on. To effect either of thefe purpofes, it became 
abfolarely neceflary that fome kind of control fhould be acquired 
over the young men, which could’not be more unexceptionably 
and effeftually obtained than by fubjeéting them to the confine. 
ment of a public inftitution, and placing them under the guidance 
and authority of a provoft, and fuch other officers as it might be 
judged expedient to appoint. Without fome powerful reftrictions 
of this nature, it would have proved totally impraéticable to 
keep a number of inconfiderate young men within the due bounds 
of reftraint. 

‘© The inadequacy of a more limited fcheme has been unfortu. 
nately experienced, from the fmall portion of Lord Wellefley’s 
plan {till fuffered to exift, which, though certainly ufeful in faci. 
litating the acqu'rement of the native languages, is lamentabl 
defeftive in all thofe eflential purpofes it was originally intended 
toanfwer ; efpecially with regard to its moft important objeét, 
of preferving the young men from the many temptations and dan. 
gers by which they muft neceffarily be affailed on their arrival in 
fuch a country as India, with no greater degree of experience 
than ufually falls to the lot of fchool.boys, and in full poffeffion 
of a fplendid income, in the expenditue of whicn they are abfo, 
lutely uncontrolied. 

‘* At theprefint time, there are few of thefe young men who 
do not keep their horfes, commonly their curricles, and in many 
inftances their race-horfes, which, together with their extrava. 
gant parties and entertainments frequent among them, generally 
involves them in difficulties and embarraffments at a very edrly 
period of their lives. ‘The enormous expences attendant upon 
thefe and fimilar irregularities, are much too confiderible to be 
defrayed even by the princely allowance which the writers enjoy 
from the moment of their arrival in India. To fupport this pro- 
fufe manner of living, they are compelied to borrow large fums, 
at an exorbitant intereft, of the Dewan, who is frequently a 
native of rank, and atts as a fpecies of upper fervant. Thefe 
men, deeply verfed in all the mazes of oriental fubtlety, gra. 
dually infinuate themfelves into the favour of their mafters, and 
by encouraging their follies, and artfuily fupplying the means of 
Giffipation, infenfibly plunge them in almoft ivextricable diffi. 
culties, and eventually ficceed in getting into their own hands 
the foie management of the writers’ affairs. 

** While the young man remains in an inferior fituation, the 
cebt to the Dewan continurs to encreefe, from additional advances, 
and the rapid accujnulation of intereit ; and when the higher ap. 
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pointments at length become open, it takes years to clear off the 
embarrafiments incurred by early extravagance. 

‘¢ It is fortunate, if, in the eagernefs to free himfelf from 
his incumbrances, he be not induced to connive at the mifcondu@ 
of the Dewan, and even to participate in the illegal profits, with 
which the latter is ever ready to allure him; and though a large 
majority of thofe who arrive at the higher ftations, pafs through 
them with unfullied integrity, perfectly fatisfied with the liberal 
allowances attached to their fituation, and requiring no other 
inducement than their own fenfe of right, to , we them from 
every thing approaching to difhonour, yet it is neverthelefs cer. 
tain, that fome are ftill unable to refift the temptation. When. 
ever this deviation from the paths of reétitude has unfortunately 
occurred, it has uniformly originated in the mifconduét of the 
young writer on liis arrival in the country, and his confequent 
dependance upon his Dewan, 

‘© The mof effe€tval mode of remedying this evil, is to place 
the young man in a fituation where his conduct, and expences, 
would be fubjeét to the infpection and control of refpetable 
perfons, felected with judgment for the important office. Under 
fuch circumftances, the employment of a Dewan ought to be 
prohibited, and difcbedience rendered liable to immediate detec. 
tion and punifhment. Had Lord Wellefley’s plan of a College 
been acceded to, this defirable end would have been attained, 
and the young men, fubjeét to the reftri€tions and difcipline of fuch 
an inftitution, would no longer have met with thofe facilities in 
raifing money with which their prefent fituation fo often prefents 
them. ‘They muft, in confequence, have been obliged to confine 
their expenditure to the liberal allowance of the Eatt-India Com. 
pany, till called to the higher appointments, when unincumbered 
in their affairs, and uncorrupted in their minds, they might ra. 
pidly and honeftly have acquired, at an early period of their 
lives, that opulence which would enfure them affluence and com- 
fort in their native country. This important object would alfo . 
have been promoted by the early age at which the writers, when 
fubject to collegiate reftrictions, might have been fent to India; 
they might have gone at the tender age of fifteen, or even fours 
teen; and this would have enabled them to return in the prime 


of life, with conftitutions unimpaired, and habits uncontaminated 
by the luxuries of Afia.” P. 253. 


We pafs with relu€lance, and not without fome indigna- 
tion, from this fubject to Ceylon, much regretting the nate 
rownefs of our limits, which will not permit us to expatiate 
as much as we could wifh. We may generally obferve that 
Lord Valentia’s account of the real origin of the Ceylon 
war, attended to fome of our countrymen with fuch dif- 
_altrous confequences, is the firft which has hitherto aps 
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ared before the public. Of its authenticity there can be 
no queftion; for the vigour with which it is,detatled, appeal 
may fafely be made to the narrative itfelf. Were we dif. 
poled to confider the amufement of our readers only, we 
fhould extra& various anecdotes about the Cingalefe, which 
are full of intereft and enteftainment; and did we think it 
at all neceffary to exhibit any particular example of the noble 
traveller's honourable feeling, and capacity for the deline- 
ation of character, we fhould print circumltentially the noble 
teflimony given at p. 313, to the conduét and adminiftration 
of the Hon. Frederick North. We mutt be fatisfied with 
clofing our obfervations of this month, with pointing out to 
the readers fuch remaining parts of the firft volume, as will 
belt repay their careful examination. 

At p. 578 will be found fome oblervations on the fyftem 
purfued by the French concerning India, their fubtlety and 
intrigues, which do great credit to the acutenefs of the wri- 
ter, and evince great diligence of inveltigation, and effectual 
ule of the opportunities he enjoyed. At p. 400, &c. is the 
belt account of Vellore that we have ever perufed, accom- 
panied with an interefting defeription of Tippoo’s familv, and 
{ome very pertinent obfervations on the unfortunate maffacre 
which took place in July, 1806. In p, 415 the fubjett once 
more affords Lord Valentia an opportunity of exercifing the 
talent which, in our opinion, he pre-eminently poffeffes, the 
exhibiting a neat and elegant delinvation ot charatter, As 
what he fays of Tippoo is not extended, we fhall make it our 
concluding extract. 


 T cannot help exprefling my aftonifhment that any one fhould 
have been found to approve the conduét, and praife the character 
of Tippoo; yet in the public meetings of the India Company it 
has been aflerted that he was not a tyrant. If he was nor, I 
confefs myfelf incapable of conceiving any chara¢ter to which that 
title can be affixed. The internal government of his country was 
mott oppreffive, having placed unlimited confidence in a fet of 
Aumils, who had no other recommendation than that they were 
Muffuimauns, and who, being bound by no oaths, not only em- 
bezzled a large proportion of the revenue, but plundered the un. 
fortunate Hindoos without control ; and even carried their de- 
pravity fo far as to make fecret inquiries refpecting the females in 
their diftri€ts, and if they heard of any remarkable for beauty, 
to have them forcibly removed to their zenanas. As there was 
ho regular poiice throughout the country, fome diftricts were 
Renerally in rebellion ; and it was not an unfrequent circumftance 
for the Pattels, or head men of two or three neighbouring dif- 


tics, to aflemble together and oblige the Aumil to grant oe 
their 
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their lands at whatever price they pleafed to fix: if he refifted he 
was ufually murdered. Sometimes Tippoo had leifure to punith 
them, and then he did fo moft feverely ; but at other times he 
had more important avocations, and their impunity encouraged 
a repetition of the offence. The natural confequence was, that 
the a¢tual revenue of the country was rapidly diminifhing, and 
even of that tot more than two-thirds ever reached the royal 
treafury. If there could be any doubts of Tippoo’s deferving 
the title I have given him, his conduét in Canara and Malabar 
would place it beyond doubt. The utter extermination of the 
Nairs of rank, who by conqueft had become his fubjeéts, feems 
to have been intended, and as far as lay in his power, was by 
him carried into effeét; for in Malabar, at its ceflion to us, there 
were none remaining, and in Canara they were diminifhed one 
half. 

‘© To the affertion, that many had quitted our provinces to 
live under the milder government of Tippoo, it is impoflible to 
give any other reply than a pofitive denial of its truth; and] 
am at a lofs to conjecture on what authority it is itated. Hyder 
indeed carried off from the Carnatic above 60,000 families, of 
whom only a vettige remained when Lord Cornwallis entered 
Myfore ; but thefe unfortunate beings, fo far from being fatished 
with their fituation, had found the yoke of Tippoo fo heavy, 
that they joyfully feized the firft opportunity to return to theit 
native plains. ‘The code of laws which Tippoo promulgated, 
and which has been fo much praifed by an Honourable Gentle. 
man at the India Houfe, was never even attempted to be carried 
into effect, and was merely meant by the tyrant to hand him 
dewn to pofterity as a Muffulmaun legiflator.”’ P. 415. 


The vifit of the Rajah, of Myfore, at p. 424, and the de 
fcription of Seringapatam, will alfo fuSiciently compenfate 
the reader’s aitention. 

We take our leave of the work for this month, by ob- 
ferving that the Appendix contains fome important docu- 
ments, nine in number, among which, No. 4, giving am 
account of the gold medals erroneoufly reprefented by Ta 
vernier and others to have been coined in one day, is cutie 
ous and interefting. The account of the Saint of Muckune 
pore, is hardly lefs fo; and the defcription of the Cingalele 
cafls communicated by Mr. Tolfrey, is of fo very novel a 
kind, and fo greatly elucidates the manners of a country very 
imperieétly known, that it cannot fail to excite earneft atten 
tion. The defcription of individuals exhibited in this table 
is fo multitudinous, that we cannot help being of opinion 
that claffes is the term to be adopted rather than cafls. Calls 
have more or lefs to do-with religious fuperftitions and pre 
judices; but furely thefe- numerous divifions ‘and a> 
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fions cannot poffibly be confidered as conftituting fo ex- 
tended a variety of religious feéls. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. Il. An Examination of Mr. Marfh’s Hypothefis ‘re- 
fpecting the Origin of the Three firft Canonical Go/pels; ine 
cluding the Attempt to pies the Phenomena objervable in 
thefe Gafpels by a new Hypothefis. By David Veyfie, B.D. 
Ror of Plymtree, Deven; and late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 109 pp. 48. Parker, Oxon; Riving- 
tons, London. 1808. 


F Mr. Marth’s celebrated Hypothefis we delivered our 

opinion in our 21 ft volume, where (at p. 178, &c.) the 
reader will find the reafons from which that opinion was des 
duced. Mr. Veyfie objeéts to the hypothefis on nearly the 
fame grounds which were taken by ourfelves, and by the 
able, though anonymous, author of ‘*‘Remarks on Michaelis’s 
Introduftion, &c.’’ an invaluable traét, of which the reader 
will find an account at the 182d page of the fame volume; 
and he flates it to be the object of his Examination to fhow, 


‘© 1, That in his (Marth’s) ftatement of the phenomena ob- 
fervable in the three firft Gofpels, there are inaccuracies which 
require to be corrected, and omiffions which ought to be fupplied. 
2. That all the phenomena, when more fully and correétly ftated, 
cannot be explained by his hypothefis; and, g. That there is 
— hypothefis, which will give a better folution of them,’* 
Po Ale 


From p. 12 to p. 23, Mr. Veyfie points out the inaccu- 
racy of Mr. Marth’s ftatement; and then gives, as fuller and 
more correét, the following flatement of all the phenomena 
which have been hitherto obferved, and are of importance 
in the prefent enquiry. 


© I. The phenomena in the verbal agreement of the Go/pels. 

** 1, The examples of verbal agreement between St. Matthew 
and St. Mark are very numerous, and fome of them very long 
and remarkable, both in w&, and in the additions « and A, 
2. The examples of verbal agreement between St. Mark and Se. 
Luke are not numerous, either in &, or in the additions @ and B, 
3. In &, there is no inftance of verbal agreement between St. 
Matthew and St, Luke only; but in the additions y and Tr the 
examples 
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examples are frequent and long*. 4. We meet with feverd 
examples in which all three Gefpels verbally coincide; but the 
examples are neither very numerous nor very long. 5. In feve. 
ral paflages, St. Mark’s text rng in one place with that of 
St. Matthew, and in another with that of St. Luke; and there. 
fore appears at firft fight co be a compound of both, 6. Of the 
verbal agreement between the Evangelifts, and efpecially between 
St. Luke and eicher of the other Evangelifts, very little compas 
ratively is found in the narrative of things done ; but much in 
quotation, and in the reeital of words fpoken, and efpecially the 
words of our bleffed Saviour.’’ 

“© 11, The phanomena in the verbal difagreement of the G./pels, 

«© 1, The Gofpels afford frequent examples in which the fame 
thing is related by two Evangelitts in fynonymous words, capable 
of the fame literal rendering into another language. 2. There 
are many examples in which the fame thing ts related by two 
Evangelifts in words which have collectively the fame meaning, 
but are not capable of the fame literal rendering into another 
language. 3. There are examples in which two Evangelitts, in 
relating the fame thing, differ in fenfe and meaning, as well as in 
expreflion. 4. In many fections, containing much fynonymity,; 
and fometimes much famenefs of expreflion, the introductory mats 
ter is very different.’’ 

“Ill. The phenomena in the contents and arrangement of the 
Go/pels. 

«¢ 1, Each Gofpel contains much matter peculiar to itfelf, as 
well as much in common with the other two, either jointly ot 
feparately. 2. The matter peculiar to St. Mark’s Gofpel con. 
fits chiefly in the addition of circumftances to faéts which are 
recorded alfo by one or both of the other Evangeliits. But the 
principal faéts peculiar to this Gofpel are very few. 9. St 
Luke’s arrangement of the principal facts, which he has in coms 
mon with St. Matthew and St. Mark, is nearly the fame as that 
of St. Mark. But his arrangement of the fubordinate faéts is 
frequently different. 4. The arrangement of St. Matthew, ia 
that portion of his Gofpel which js contained between the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fourteenth chapter, greatly 
differs from that of St. Mark and St. Luke in the correfpondent 
places of their Gofpels; namely, Mark i. 20, vi. 13, and Luke 
iv. 16, ix. 6. In the other parts of his Gofpel he agrees with 
St. Mark in his arrangement of the fame facts. 5. St. Matthew 
has inferted in various parts of his Gofpel much matter which is 
contained in Luke ix. 51. xviii. 14. 6. St. Mark’s Gofpeb 


contains no part of Luke ix. 51, xviii. 14.”". P. 23. 





* For an explanation of thefe algebraical fymbols, the readets 
who is not acquainted with Mr. Marth’s Differtation, may have 
recourfe to our volume already quoted, Rev, : 

This 
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This Author then et Yat thefe phanomena with the 
hypothefis invented by Mr. Marth for their explanation; 
ant very completely proves, that, complicated as that hypo- 
thefis is, it is incompetent to explain any one of the three 
claffes, under which he has very accurately arranged the 
difficulties, real or imaginary, which have furnifhed employ 
ment for fo much ingenuity. 


«© But even if this hypothefis would folve without difficulty 
or exception all the phenomena of every defcription, ftill it is 
not fuch an hypothefis as recommends itfelf to our approbation, 
and in a manner calls for our acceptance. It requires our alent 
to many things- improbable in themfelves, and not always con. 
fitent with each other. ‘The very exiftence of the document # 
is highly improbable. Is it to be fuppofed that there ever ex- 
ifted a work of fuch approved.excellence and fuch high authority~ 
as to become the bafis of our three firft Gofpels, and yet that no. 
thing, not even the memory of it, fhould furvive the apoftolical 
age? Loofe detached writings are eafily loft; and when they 
are no Jonger in requeft, the memory of them foon perifhes. But 
that there ever exifted a continued narrative of the acts of Chrift 
from his baptifm to his death, that is in fact a regular Gofpel, 
of approved excellence and high authority ; and that, after copies 
of this narrative had been multiplied, and after it had been tranf. 
lated into a language of all others the moft widely extended and 
the beft underftood, no ancient author fhauld ever have referred 
to fuch a werk, or even have mentioned that fuch a work ever 
was in exiftence, appears to me extremely improbable,” P, 51. 


The Author having demolifhed the hypothefis of Mr. 
Marth, which had indeed been completely demolifhed before 
by the admirable ** Remarks on Michaelis’s Introduétion, 
&c."” to which we have already referred, employs much 
ingenuity in preparing the way for another hypothefis, of 
which he gives the following defeription : 


“« The Apoftles, both in their public preaching and in their 
ptivate converfations, were doubtlefs accuftomed frequently to 
intru&t and improve their hearers by the recital of fome action 
or difcourfe of our bleffed Saviour. And many pious Chriftians, 
unwilling to truft to memory alone for the prefervation of thefe 
valuable communications refpecting their Redeemer, were induced 
tocommit to writing the preaching of the Apoftles while it was 
frefh in their memory. And thus, at a very early period, before 
any of our canonical Gofpels were written, believers were in pof-. 
feflion of many narratives of detached parts of the hiftory of 
Jefus,—drawn up, fome in the Hebrew language, and others in 
Greek. Of the Hebrew narratives, the moft important wete 
foon tranflated into Gresk, for the benefit of the Greck Chrif. 
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tians, to whom they were unintelligible in the original, and rice 
verfa,’’ P . 97> 


From thefe detached narratives, this Author is of po 
that tic three firfi: canome.| Gofpels were principally C 
piled. Otthe authors of th efe Golpe ‘Is, he thinks fe ag 
Matthew alone was an eye-witnels, he alone could write 
from a_ perfonal knowledge of the faéis which he re 
corded. ‘ 


«© But even he judged it not expedient to draw altogether 
from his own ftores ; but to fet the fezl of an Apofie to writi: ngs 
already extant, in a more public and permanent manner than had 
hitherto been done. Accordingly he inferied in h s Gofpel many 
narratives ‘which had been drawn up by others from his own 
preaching and that of the other Apottles, amending and enlarg. 
ing as he faw expedient, and interweaving fuch addi itional fatts 
and difcourfes as the Holy Ghoft brought to his remembrance, 
He intended his Gofpel for the ufe of believers of his own nation: 
he therefore wrote in his native language, commonly known by 
the name of Hebrew. Being more folicitous about things than 
words, he ufed his Hebrew = arratives with no other alteration 
of the expreffion than the circumttances of the cafe required; and 
he gave a literal tranflation of his Greck documents, or ufed 
fome literal verfion of them already made. 

‘© He arranged his faéts for the moft part in chronological 
order, but as he wrote for the ufe of the Hebrew Chriftians, 
who were in danger from the dottrines and morals of the Pha- 
rifees, our Lord’s greateft enemies; in one portion of his Gofpel, 
namely, from the latter end of the fourth chapter to the begin. 
ning of the fourteenth, which is appropriated to an expofition of 
the “dol trin +, and a vindication of the perfon and charatler of his 
Divine Matter, he departed from a chronological arrangement, 
and adopted an order more fubfervient to his principal defign, 
He has not given in detail the a¢ts of our Lord’s miniftry during 
his journey ‘trom Galilee to the c country beyond Jordan: but 
being in poffeffion of documents relating to them, he oocafionally 
inferted them in other parts of his Gofpel, whenever a fit oppor. 
tunity offered ; cither tor the fake of the infruction which ther 
contained, or that he might give a collected view of our Lord’s 
dotirine upon any particular fubject. He wrote about the year 
61 or age P. 98. 

«© St. Mark had no knowledge of St. Matthew’s Gofpel : for 
be Oi its peblic ration he had accompanied St. Peter to Rome, 
taking with him the materials which he had colleéted for a life 
of Chrift; of which the greater part was the fame as St. Mat- 
thew had | ufed. As ke intended his Golpel for the ufe of the 
Centiles, he omitted many things which more immediately cone 
ceracd ihe Jews ; and inferted eccafionally explanations of Jewith 
cultoms 
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cutoms and names. He added various circumftances rélating to 
the fats which he recorded, the knowledge of which he probably 
acquired from St. Peter. He has not recorded the aéts of our 
Lord’s miniftry during his journey from Galilee to the country 
beyond Jordan, nor has he inferted any of them in any other part 
of his Gofpel. He publifhed his Gofpel at Rome for the benefit 
of the believers there, at no great diftance of time from the pub. 
lication of St. Matthew’s Gofpel in Judea. 

About the fame time, St. Luke *, in another part of the 
Roman Empire, was moved, as he himfelf informs us, by the 
attempts ef many who had undertaken to give a regular narta- 
tive of the aéts of Chrift, to engage in the fame work; for 
which his conftant attendance on St. Paul had eminently quali. 
fied him. ‘The materials which he employed were many of them 
the fame as had been ufed by the other Evangelifts; but fome 
of the narratives had been drawn up by different perfons, and, 
perhaps, from the preaching of other Apoftles. And being dili. 
gent in his inquiries and refearches, he was enabled to.add greatly 
tothe number, We have froin this Evangelift an account of the 
ats and difcourfes of our Lord, during the time which elapfed 
between his preparation to leave Galilee, and his laft journey to 
Jerufalem, from the country beyond Jordan. This occupies a 
large portion of his Gofpel, namely, Chap. ix. 51.—xviil. 14. 

« Both St. Mark and St. Luke wrote in Greek. But St. 
Mark being a plain unlettered man, and but meanly fkilled in the 
Greek language, was for the moft part fatisfied with the very 
words of his Greek documents, and with giving a Jiteral verfion 
of fuch as he tranflated from the Hebrew. Whereas S:. Luke 
being a greater mafter of the Greek language, was more atientive 
, tothe diction, and frequently expreffed the meaning of his docu- 
ments in more pure words, and a more elegant form. Only he 
adhered more clofely to the very expreffion of his documents, 
when he came to infert quotations from the Old ‘Teftament, or 
to recite difcourfes and converfations, and efpecially the dif. 
courfes of our bleffed Saviour. Both St. Mark and St. Luke 
adhered to the arrangement which they found in thofe docuinents 
which contained more facts than one, The documents themfelves 
they arranged in ehronological order. All the Evangelifts con- 
netted the documents one with another, each for himiclf and in 
his own way.” P. gg. 


_ Mr. Veyfie thinks that St. Matthew’s Gofpel was tranflated 
into Greek fome time after the two other Gofpels were in 





* We have thown from another writer, laft month (Mr. Dun- 
fer), ftrong reafons for believing that St. Luke’s Gofpel was the 
irft written, contrary to general opinion, and duppofed tradi. 
tion, 
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circulation ;- that the tranflator made great wfe of them, 
frequently copying their very words where they fuited hig 
purpofe 5 that, however, he made moftufe of St. Mark's 
lmving recourfe to St. Luke's Golpcl only when he could 
derive from the other no afhifartce; and that where he had 
no doubt, or perceived no difheulty, he trequently tranflated 
for himfelf, without looking fer aflifiance from either. Sueh 
is the hypothelis which Mr. V eyfie propofes in p referelil 
tO Mr. Marth’s. 
That it accounts for all the phenomena, which have, in 
Geruany, been fuppofed to invelve fo many difficulties, 
have no inchnation to controvert; for, as this Author 
oblerves of Marth’s bypothefis, “ being framed by a manef 
genius and lee rn ne, princips ly with aview toe xplai un the 
plarnouiena w! ich. the Author had obferved, it may reafon 
ably be expedred to anfwer, im, every point of 1 Importance, 
the purpofe for which it wes intended.” We are even ready 
to grant, that it anfwers this purpofe more completely thay 
Nir. Marth’s, of which theretore it may be confide: cd as, an 
improvement; but to improve requires not the fame ellor 
of yenius as to invent. Both, however, are mere hy potheles, 
or rather complications of various hypotheles, which he, 
who rejects them, cannot by argument or teflimony be com 
pelled to admit ; ‘ailicle beth appear to us to detract much 
trom the authority which has hitherto been allowed to the 
three firfl v4 nl 
To the prefent Author's detached narratives the fame objec 
tion feemsto hew See he . 1s fo lorcibly urged again ft the very 
exiffence of Mr. Marfh’s document &. Some of thefe narra 
tives mult have been of confidereble length; for, as it a 
jufily obferved, fome of the ex: a) *s of verbal aerecment, 
which they have occafioned between St. Matthew and St 
Mark are very long and remavkable. They mutt likewile 
have been deemed of great importance, fince they were 
tranilated from Hebrew into Greek, for the benefit of the 
Greck Chiillians ; and appear indeed, from this account of 
them, to have furnifhed the whole matier ot St. Mark’s Gok 
pel, exeept the explanation of fome. Jewilh cuttoms and 
names, and fome efrcum/lances acquired trom St. Peter. Such 
narratives as thefe ace exa@tly Mr. Marth’s documents, and 
one of them, lis decu oe ms, an entire Gofpel, of which 
not even the memory furvived the apoflolic age. 


Phat fauch of the early Bent briffians as were capable, com- 
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mitted to writing the valuable commuuications ref ipeae 
their Redeemer ‘ich they received trom the preac! hing of 
the hictian 7 is "indeed extremely probable ; but wis by 0 
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means probable that the number was great of thofe who had 
been favght to write. In Judea itis evident that reading and 
writing were ac complithments, which the generality of the 
lower orders of the people did not poffe!s ; for. the Jews could 
not, had thofe arts been common, have foie of our Saviour, 
' How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ? 
dad pe ople of his rank in fociety been commonly taught to 
read and write, this queftion w ould have bee n extremely ab. 
furd; nor could his teaching have excited that aftonifhment 
which it did, ashe might have been fuppofed to read the 
Scriptures and fludy them at home. Betore the wra of 
prinung, when the copies of books were comp: iratively few, 
and of a very high price, the arts of reading and writing 


could indeed have no where been very general accomplilh- 
meats $3 and t unlefs Matthew had been previoully taught let- 
ters, to fit him for-his office at the receipt ot cuftom, there 


is no re salen to fuppofe that any one of the Apoftles could, 
before the day of Pentecott, have vesieautend: to writing a 
fingle fentence of their Divine Mafter’s preaching. The ‘Vv 
were, however, as capable, betore that day, as any other 
iterate men, of treafuring up in their memories what they 
had heard, and probab ly often heard trom him; they would, 
of courfe, converile frequently with each porn on fub) ‘ecis 
of fo great impoatance ; and when itis recollected, . im addi- 
tion to thefe circumftances, that one of the offices of the 
Comforter was ‘* to bring all things to their remembrance 
Whatfoever their bleffed Mafter had faid unto them ;” it is 
lurely unneceffary to invent idle hy pothefes to ac count for 
facts, which can fo ealily and fo completely be accounted 
lor without them. 

Whatever makes a very deep mopreffion on the mind, 
more efpecially on the mind of a youth, or an illiterate man, 
is neverto be effaced; while the circumftances of flight 
importance acc ompanving that impre ffion, are generally for. 
gotten or indiftinétly reme:nbered, alter a perio! compara- 
tively fhort. Hence fo many flriking fragments of Gaelic 
and other poetry, which have been tran{mitted by oral] tradt- 
ton through many generations ; while the circumitances 

hich conneéted them, if they were originally conneéted, 
e been fo completely forgotten, as to give room for 

emus to work them up into any form, and exhibit therm 
‘one connetted poem ‘of the bh imhelt antiquity. But no 
poem, however {tr iking, can ai Wve at any time mn nade fo deep 
an impreffion on the minds of thofe to whom it was firft re- 
hearfed, as the mu ac les and du@rines of our Savionr muft 
have made on the minds ot lus dife:ples; and if fuch of the 
i ? dilciples 
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difciples as committed thefe things to writing, had not dif 
played, in their narratives, a remarkable harmony even of 
words, their minds would have been conftituted differcnely from 
the minds of all other men. In the circumftances. however, 
which accompanied the miracles, and gave occafion to the 
do&trines, as well as in the arrangement of their differen 
narratives, we meet with fuch difagreement as was to be ex. 
pected in writers of integrity, whofe fole objeéts were truth 
and importance; for as thofe circumftances could make no 
deep impreflion on their minds, and were not among the 
things which the Comforter was to bring to their remen- 
brance, they muft have been remembered by them as the 
unimportant circumftances of any great event are generally 
remembered by other men. 

This reafoning has fo long been familiar to us, that per 
haps we confider it as more conclufive than it is in reality. 
‘Lhe truth is, that we think it fo very obvious and fo fully 
fufhiezent to account for all the phenomena, whether of har. 
mony or of difcord, which are looked on as perplexing in 
the three firft Gofpels, that we are perfuaded the hy pothelis 
of written documents would never have been thought of, 
had not too many of us adopted the German notion, that ne- 
ther St. Mark nor St. Luke wrote under the guidance of in 
ipiration, 

Michaelis fappofes that none of the difciples were in- 
fpired, but thote on whom the Holy Ghoft vilibly defcend- 
ed on the day of Pentecolt, and that he fo defcended on 
nane but the eleven Apoftles. This hypothefis feems to be 
alopted by Mr. Marth, and is not openly reyeéted by Mr 
Veyfie; though the firft part of it is in diveét contradiétion 
tomuch of what we read in the Atts of the Apoftles, and 
the fecond feems to us to be inconfiflent with the account 
which we have there of the miraculous gift of tongues. 

St. Stephen was certainly infpired ; fer he was one of 
feven men whom the multitude knew to be * full of the 
Holy Ghoft, and he did great wonders and miracles among 
the peuple ;”’ though there is no reafon to imagine that be 
was one of thofe, on whom the Holy Ghoft fat in the fimili- 
tude of fiery tongues. There is, however, every reafon 
to believe, that the handred and twenty perfons mentioned 
tn the 15th verfe of the firft chapter of the A&s of Apoltles, 

were al! with one accord in one place, when there appeat 
ed unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it fat upon 
each of them.’’ Such, at leaft, was the opinion of Jerome 
and Chrvfoftom, and QCEcumenius, among the ancients, # 
well as of Grotius, Lightfoot, and Whitby, among . mo- 

rns; 
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derns; and it certainly appears at firft fight moft agreeable 
to the account which we have of the calling of Matthias to 
the Apoftlefhip ; while we know that the Apoftles imparted 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoft to thofe, whom by 
impofition of hands they ordained minifters in particular 
churches. This being the cafe, both St. Mark and St. 
Luke may have written under the guidance of infpiration, 
as we believe they both did, whether they were with the 
Apoftles or not on the day of Pentecoft ; and the hypothefis 
of written documents, as the bales of the three firft Gof- 
pels, is, in every form in which it has yet been prefented 
to us, not only fuperfluous, in our opinion, but alfo 
loaded with much greater difficulties than thofe which its 
authors profefs to remove, 
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Art. II]. Latin and Italian Poems of Milton, tranflated ine 
to Englifh Verfe; and a Fragment of a Commentary on Para- 
dife Lot. By the Late William Cowper, E/q. Wh a 
Preface by the Editor; and Notes of Various Authors. Ato, 
355 pp. 21. 2s. Chichefter printed ; Johnfon and Evans, 
London. 1808. 


E have not often been more gratified by a publication 

than by this prefent. The union of fuch poets as 
Milton and Cowper, congenial fouls, at leaft in genius and 
piety *, two of the higheft claims to admiration, cannot fail 
to gratify thofe whom their feparate works have often filled 
with the warmeft fenfations of delight. “The Latin poems of 
Milton, the firft fruits of his genius, the moniteft and very 
extraordinary promife of bis future eminence, have always 
drawn us to them by the ftrongeft power of attraétion. The 
rich and native abundance of poetical imagery every where 
adorning them, and poured forth in a language which, though 
generally claffical, feems to flow from the writer with fuch 
eafe, that the ftyle is truly his own, and appears to be the 
beft and readieft expreffion of his thoughts ; all this, proceed- 
ing, in many instances, from ayouth not yet of age, mult fire. 
ly demand the higheft admiration. But when we add to the cone 
ideration, that in thefe qualities he neither hud anode! in his 
Own country, nor has vet had a rival; that in Ita allo he 
was ableto exprefs himiclf with elegance and fo.ce | 


a 








eu: 7 ; 
We fpeak only of the warmth of religious feeliny belonging 
to both, withope adverting to any peculiar opinions 3 
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inflead of being drawn afide by thefe facilities, the fame may 
was afterwards enabled to exalt his native language to the 
higheft fummit of poetical dignity and expreffien, we cannot 
potlibly moderate our wonder in coniemplating fuch ex. 
traordinary powers, 

Yet while we wonder at the talents of the poct, we are 
equally called upon to admire the qualities of the man. The 
generous and affeétionate attacliment to his friends, the ter. 
der gratitude to a worthy preceptor, the truly filial piety, and 
attachment to a gaod father, and ne the high feniiments 
of honour, Propricty. virtue, and religion, “which every 
where pervade thefe yery juvenile poems, give altogether fo 
very fingular a piéture of nati ive excellence, that, muchas 
we di fer from his biographer Symonds, in man epee 
fpeculation, we are led irrefillibly to his opinion; that, 
every fubfequent part of lite, Milton’s intentions at leaft were 
upright: though cireumfances led him into efforts which we 
difapprove, and fituations im which we grieve to fee him, 
"That the beautiful fentiments contained in thele pos hom 
be conveye ltro every Englifh reader, inthe gracetul anda 
propr tate Jan puape of Cow per, is fortunate for the cxrenfion r 
Nulton’s fame. The wonderful promife of his youth could 
never be adequately known by other means; and ‘the verfions 
ot Cow per have certainly, with greet exattnels, more grace 
and originality of manner than are ufually to be found in 
any tranflations. He undertook the tafk with an enthe 
jiatim, which never feems to have abated in his progrels 
through ite 

Hat ing thus expreffed our general fentiments upon the 
fubject of this publication, we proceed to the pleafing tah 
of hele ‘tiing a few {pecimens fromat. We begin with the 


no Tele elegant than affectionate Epiiile written by Milton 


a his lah year, to his beloved preceptor Thomas Young, 
who was then Chi iplain to the Ienglith Faé tory at Hamburg. 
This was in 166. We ithall begin our quotation from the 


Latin lines, 


¢ Tle quidem eft anime plus quam par altera noftra, 
Dimidio vite vivere coger ego,’’? &c. 


‘* Ny triend, ard favorite inmate of my heart, 
that now is forced to want its b —_— pare! 
What mountains row, and feas, alas! how wide! 
Krom me this other, dearer felf divide, 
bear, as the fage renown’d for moral men 
‘To the prim e fpirit of the Attic youth ! 
Dear, as the Stagy rite to Ammon’s fon, 
His pupil, who difdain’d the world he won | 
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Nor fo did Chiron, or fo Pheentx fhine 
In young Achilles’ eves, as he in mine.— 
Piri led by him thro’ fweet Aonian fhade, 
Eack#facred hauat of Pindas I furvey’d, 

Ard fivor’d by the Mufe, whom I implor'd, 
‘Lhrice oa my lip the hallow'd tream I pour’d, 
Bue thrice the fan's refplendent chariot roll’d 
‘Yo Aries, has new tS ‘d his fleece with gold, 
And Chloris: twice has drefs’d the meadow's gay, 
Aud twice has fammer parch’d their bloom away, 
Since lift delighted on his looks I huig, 
Or my ear drank the muic of his tongue: 
Hiv therefore*, and furpafs the tempett’s fpeed, 
Aware thyfclf that there is urgent need! 
Ti in ,enter in y ; thou fh: alt ha iply Saeed’ S ice 
Befide his tj oule, his infants on his knee; > 
Or tu ning, page by page, with ftudious look, 
Some bu! ky tather, or God’s holy book ; 
Ps miniftring (which is his weightiett care) 

Vo Chrift’s aflembled flock their heavenly fare, 
Give him, whatever his employ ment bey 
Such gratulation, as he claims from me.’ P. 21. 


The affe€tionate flyle of this addrefs is highly pleafing, 
and creditable to the feelings of the young poet, whole re- 
ference to his poetical fludies is natural, aud is matle the 
more interefling by our knowledge of his fu bfequeim emi- 
nence. In tranilating thefe lines Cowper has takcn one or 
two liberties creditable, we think, to his judgment. Mil- 
tons Latin lines, in the full {pirit of claflical ltyle, abound 
with hiftorical and mythological allufions. Some of tiele, 
as not equa! ly 1 ateful to Knglith readers, the tranflator has 
dropped or changed. ‘Thus, in-rendering 


“ Charior ille mihi quam tu, doétiflime Graium, 
Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat,’’ 


he omits the defcent from Telamon; and in the two next, 
— lof a mere allufion to the mythological bith of Alex. 
ander, he has ventured to introduce the charaéteriftfc cir- 
eum! siete of his ** dif laining the world he won,” which is 
not in the original. ‘This is a liberty which fhould be fpare- 
igly taken, and Cow per has nat often att empted it; but 
ere we are not inclined to objeét to it. As we fhall have 
occafion to notice fome of Milon’s love verfes, we will 


juote alfo the opening of his feventh elegy, written at the 
Occ 


n 
} 





» “ . . . 
" Addreffed to the letter itfelf, as common with claffical 
Writers, 
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age of 19, in which he retords the firft triumph of the tender 
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paffion over his heart. It is at once charafteriftic of the un 
willingnefs with which his mind yielded to ay 
and we believe the mof , (eee imitation of the claffical 
model that now exifls. 18 begins, 


‘¢ Nondum blanda tuas leges, Amathufiz, néram, 
Et Paphio vacuum pettus ab igne fuit,” &c. 


It may be objeéted indeed that it is built too entirely xy 
the heathen ideas of Venus and Cupid, but what coulda 
claffical lover of nineteen do without them? Cowper has 
thus given it. 


* As yet a ftranger to the gentle fires 
That Amathafia’s fmiling = infpires, 
Not feldom I derided Cupid's darts, 
And fcorn’d his claim to rule all human hearts. 
Go, child, I faid, transfix the timorous dove! 
An cafy conqueft fuits an infant love ; 
Enflave the fparrow, for fuch prize fhall be 
Sufficient triumph to a chief like thee! 
Why aim thy idle arms at human kind ? 
Thy fhafts prevail nat "gainft the noble mind. 

‘The Cyprian heard, and kindling into ire, 
(None kindles fooner) burn’d with double fire, 

It was the fpring, and newly rifen day 
Peep’d o’er the hamlets on the firft of May ; 
My eyes too tender for the blaze of light, 
Still fought the thelter of retiring night *, 
When Love approach’d, in painted plumes array‘d, 
‘Th’ infidious God his rattling darts betray’d; 
Nor lefs his infant features, and the fly 
Sweet intimations of his threatening eye.’’ P. 38. 


Here the two poets again feem to contend for maftery, and 
it is difficult to fay which obtains it. The two laft lines are 
beautiful in Cowper, and, though pot quite literal, are fuf- 
ficiently warranted by the original; yet Milton’s lines have 
fill beauties of their own, 


** Prodidit et facies, et dulce minantis ocelli, 
Et quicquid puerd dignum et Amore fuit.’’ 

Per aps the ufe of dulce is not quite warranted here: it # 
generally adverbial, but it might eafily be, altered. The 
veries agajnil the fuppofed decay of Nature are magnifi¢ 

* So early did the poet’s eyes give fymproms of the calamity 
which afterwards hefel him. . KS. se 


1 fine, 
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fne, and well rendered by the tranflator. But we haften to 
our laft {pecimen from the Latin poems, which muft be taken 
from the affe€tionate lines addreffed to the Author’s father, 
as peculiarly honourable to his feelings. They are thus rea. 
dered in blank verfe. 


«* Oh that Pieria’s {pring would thro’ my heart 
Pour its infpiring influence, and rufh 

No rill, but rather an o’erflowing food! 

That, for my venerable Father's fake, 

All meaner themes renounc’d, my Mafe, on wings 
Of duty borne, might reach a loftier ftrain. 

For thee, my Father, -howfoe’er it pleafe, 

She frames this flender work, nor know I ought 
That may thy gifts more fuitably requite ; 
Though to requite them fuitably would aik 
Returns much nobler, and furpafling far 

The meagre ftores of verbal gratitude : 

But, fuch as I poffefs, I fend thee all. 

This page prefents thee, in their-full amount, 
With thy bn’s treafures, and the fum is nought; 
Nought, fave the riches that from airy dream 

In fecret grottos, and in laurel bow’rs, 

I have, by golden Clio’s gift, acquir’d.’” P. 59. 


The youth that feels towards a father what Milton expref. 
fes here, and throughout this pleafing poem, ought to be ac- 
uitted of all harfh fufpicions againit his difpofition.. On 
the poem to Manfo, and the beautiful Epitaphium Damonis, 
= — dwell with renewed delight, but we haflen to other 
objeéts. 
he Italian poems of Milton have been hitherto lefs Known 
than all the reft, partly from the imperfeét hold which that 
elegant language has generally had upon the Englith tafte : 
but they are full of beauties, and of beauties worthy of Mil- 
ton. They alfo exhibit Milton in love, but always like him- 
felf, dignified, moral, and pious; and rather furprifed,to 
find himfelf fo caught. : 


‘* Charles, and I fay it wond'ring, thou muft know, 
That I, who once afflum’d a f{cornful air, 

And fcoff’d at Love, am fallen in his fnare, 
Full many an upright man has fallen fo.’’ 


The truth is, that like all men of a&tive imagination, Mil. 
ton was much inclined to all the virtuous effeéts of the tender 
fon; though his general loftinefs of mind prevented him 
rom owning the fatt to himfelf. His excufe for writing in 
italian on this occafion is beautifully given in this Canzone. 


“ They 
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‘© They motk my toil—the nymphs and amorous fwaitt,— 
* And whence this fond attempt to write,’ they cry, 
© Love fongs in language that thow little know’ tt ? 
How dar’ thou rifyue to fing thofe foreign ftrains ? 
Say truly. Find’it not oft thy purpéfe crofi’d, 
And that thy faireft flow’rs here fade and die ?? 
Then, with pretence of admiration high,—— 
‘ Thee other fhores expect, and other tides, 
Rivers on whofe graffy fides 
Her deathlefs laurel leaf, with which to bind 
Thy flowing locks, already Fame provides ; 
Why then this burden, better far declin’d:?*— 
Speak Mufe! for me. ‘The fair one fatd, who guides 
My willing heart, and-all my fancy’s fights, 
€ This is the language in which Love delights !’ ’’ 


But the following fonnet, which is furely one of the fine 
compolitions of its: kind, and is rendered by Cowper ina 
manner truly worthy of Milton, and capable of delighting 
the great poet himfelt, cannot be omitted. ‘The original be- 
gins ** Giovane piano.” The tranflation is this, dud pete 
haps a more excellent tranflation was never made. 


SONNET. 


«¢ Enamour’d, artlefs, young, on foreign ground, 
Uncertain whither from myfelf to fly, 
To thee, dear Lady, with an humble figh, 
Let me dévote my heart ; which I have found, 
By certain proofs not few, intrepid, found, 
jood, and addi&ted to conceptions high. 
When tempetts fhake the world, and fire the tky,’' 
It refts in adamant felf- wrapt around ; 
As fafe from envy, and from outrage rude, 
From hopes and fears, that vulgar minds abufe, 
As fond of genius, and fix’d fortitude, 
Of the refounding lyre, and every Mufe. 
Weak you will find it in one only part, 
Now pierc’d by Love’s immedicable dart.” P. 10Q » 


When we come to the notes written by Cowper upon the 
three firft books of Paradife Loft, we deeply regret that he 
was prevented, by forrow or malady, from purfuing a tafk 
for which he was fo eminently fitted. His remarks on the 
language and verfification of his author, are of high value; 
but his fentirnents on the inventions, the contrivance, and 
above a'l, the religious feelings of Milton, are ineftimable. 
ore juftifies, moft folidly, the fi@ion of Pandemonium, 
and the very unjuftly cenfured allegory of Sin and Death; 
with the fine apoftrophes where the Poet {peaks in his own 


perfon. 
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serfon. As among materials of fuch value we canjouly fe. 
lea afpecimen, we cannot perhaps give one more ftriking 
than the following admirable note on Book i, !. 26, 


“ And juftify the ways of God to men. 

« Tultify them by evincing, that when Man by tranfgreffion 
incurred the forfeiture of his bieffings, and the difpleafure of God, 
himfelf Only was to blame, God created him for happinefs, made 
him completely happy, furnithed hinr with fafficient means of fe, 
curity, and gave him explicit notice of his danger. What ¢ovid 
he more, unlefs he had compelled his obedience? which would 
have been at once to reduce him from the glorious condition of a 
free agent to that of ah animal. 

“ There is a folemnity of fentiment, as well as majefty 
of numbers, in the exordium of this noble Poem, which in the 
works of the ancients has no example. 

“ The fublimeft of all fabjects was referved for Milton, and 
bringing to the contemplation of that fubjeét not only a genius 
equal to the beft of theirs, but a heart alfo deeply impregnated 
with the divine truths which lay before him, it is no wonder that 
he has produced a compofition, on the whole fuperier to any that 
we have received from former ages. But he who addreffes him. 
felf to the perufal of this work, with a mind entirely unaccuf= 
tomed to ferious and fpiriiual contemplation, unacquainted with 
the word of God, or prejudiced againft it, is ill qualified to ap- 
preciate the value of a. poem built uponit, or to tafte its beauties. 
Milton is the poet of Chriftians: an Infidel may have an ear for 
the harmony of his numbers, may be aware of the dignity of his 
expreffions, and in fome degree of the fublimity of his conceptions, 
but the unaffected and mafculine piety, which was his true ins 
fpirer, and is the very foul of his poem, he will either not pere 
ceive, or it will offend him. | 

‘© We cannot read this exordium without perceiving that the 
author pofleffes more fire than he fhews. ‘There is « fupprefled 
force in it, the effect of judgment. His judgment controuls his 
genius, and his genius reminds us (to ufe his own beautiful fimi- 
litude) of 

—-—A proud feed rein’d, 
Champing his iton curb. 


He addreffes himfelf to the performance of great things, but he 
makes no great exertion in doing it; a fure fymptom of uncom. 
mon vigour.’’ P, 189. 


Thus it is that one poet commefits upon another; and we 
will not f{eruple to fay that there 4s more of valuable obferva- 
tion in the few notes, which Cowper produced on the begin- 
ning of this Poem, than in ten times the mafs of ordynary an- 
Hotations, 

As to the part of Mr. Hayley in this work, it is modeft 
and proper. Some good notes he has written, and others 
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eollegted, upon the poems here tranflated ; and we fufped, 
though we do not perceive it to be faid, that the tranflation 
of the complimentary poems addreffed to Milton was his 
work. The volume ts printed for the benefit of a Godchild 
of Cowper, as before announced, and we cannot doubt that 
confiderable advantage will be derived from it. The outline 
{ketches by Flaxman, though elegan:, are hardly fufficient to 
raife the book to the price fixed. upon it; but this muit be 
excufed, in confideration of the application of the profits, 
The typography is handfome, but very far from corrett; 
whether the fault is to be imputed to the Chichefter printer, 
or to fome little failure of fight in the Editor, we know too 
well how difficult it is to avoid prefs errors, to {peak very 
harfhly of them. Akogether, the work is fuch as to give 
abundant gratification to the admirers of Milton, Cowper, 
and poetry, whether Latin, Englifh or Italian. 





Art. 1V. Afiatic Refearches: or Tranfactions of the Sactety 
inflituted in Bengal, for enquiring into the Hiftory and Ant:- 
quities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature, of Afia, Vel. VII. 
Calcutta, printed; London, Elmfly. 1801. , 

FROM the firft inflitution of the Afiatic Society under 

its illuftrious founder, we have, during a courfe of years, 
endeavoured to do juitice to their laborious exertions in the 
caufe of eaftern literature, andthe fix firft volumes were re- 
viewed with as much celerity as the volumes could be procur- 
ed, and oftenin very confiderable detail. The admiffion of fame 
articles not very intimately conneéted with oriental refearches, 
of others of flight intereft and importance, and of others 
again that feemed in a degree fubverfive of the principles 
and axioms of that founder; as, for inftance, in Mr. Bent- 
ley’s claborate efforts, noticed in our review of the fixth 
volume, to deftroy the antiquity of the Surya Siddhanta and 
other aflronomical treatifes, on which, inveltigated doubtlefs 
with due attention, Sir W. Jones had formed the bafis of 
very important theories, conneéted with the fciences and the 
civil hiftory of Afia * ; thefe circumftances, we fay, hadaten- 
dency rather to retard our zeal, and have been the regretted. 


























* See our review of that volume in Brit, Crit. vol. xxv. 
P+ §3!. 
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eccafion that the contents of the prefent volume, by no means 
one of minor importance, are fo late prefented to our readers. 

h the 7th and 8th volumes are now lying upon our 
table, and from the prodigious mafs of matter contained in 
them, we fhall now proceed, without further apology, to 
felect what is moft interefling and important for their confi- 
deration. To the 7th volume, publifhed by this learned 
Society, are prefixed what are termed ** Des1DERATA,” 
confilting of gue/tions, to be refolved by the learned of Europe 
and Alia, relating various points conneéted with Hindu 
hiftory, and geography, not yet inveltigate!. The idea ori. 
ginated with the firit venerated prefident, and this invitation 
to extended difcuffion will doubtlefs ftimulate both eaftern 
and weftern literati to that exertion of their fcientific attain. 
ments, which will beft promote the objeé of the inititu- 
tign. 

The firft article is a differtation On the Courfe of the Ganges 
through Bengal, by Major Colebrooke. 

Ot this celebrated river, and its aftonifhing aberrations, an 
interefting account was given re ago by Major Ren- 
nel; but that account by no‘means deprives the prefent of its 
particular intereft and importance, fince in the {mall interval 
of about forty years, in many places, a new bed for its waters 
has been excavated; and in particular, we are informed that 
the village of Sangarpour,.at that time two miles and an half 
from the neareft reach of the Ganges, is now clofe to its 
bank.” P. 16. This can excite little furprife, whea tt is con- 
fidered with what violence this mighty river, {wollea with the 
melted fnows that cover the fummits of the lofty mountains 
which {kirt Hindoftan on the north, at its higheft.clevation, | 
rufhes impetuoufly to the ocean. That elevation, at 200 
miles diftant from its mouth, is here flated at 25 feet, in the 
perpendicular height of the water above the furtace of the 
fea ; and a grander or more terrific {peétacle cannot be ex- 
hibited, than this vaft expanfe of agitated water (in fome 
places three miles broad) bearing down, in its trrefiflible pro- 
grefs, the new-formed iflands, its own creation, and tearing 
up trees that for a century had braved the fury of the tropical 
florm. The labours of the hufbandman, all his animal and 
vegetable wealth are at once {wept Away, and fubmerged in 
the watery abyfs; and the preferver Veefhnu is in vain fup- 
peed by his votary to protect that propetty, of which fo 

arge a portion is ever in India allotted to fupport the facer- 
dotal tribe, and cherifh the fires that glow on its innumerable 


altars. 
This 
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This wide devaftation does not indeed occur, except on 
extraordinary inundations from unufual rains; but injuries 
greater or lels to the inhabitants of its fhores are the relult of 
every annual fwell of its waters. In confequence, to be 
prepared againit the wort, the natives, we are told, are ac. 
cultomed to build their hats of fuch light materials as can 
with eafe be carried off on anv emergency, and the {eite of 
the villages is fo perpetually changing in 1s vicinity as to 
caufe great perplexity to the geographer; many of thofe 
marked im Major Rennel’s map having, fince that map was 
formed, difappeared, and many farted up on platns hitherto 
uninhabited. Of the immenie quantity of mud and fand, 
brought down from upper Hindeitan by the volume of tts 
waters, iflands of great mognitude and extent have been 
formed in various parts of its winding channel; and one, 
at Colgong in porucular, has arifen with fuch rapidity, under 
this wirner’s own obfeivation, as mult excite aflonithment 
in the reader. His account of this phenomenon is as fols 
lows: 


*¢ The alteration of the river at Colgong, may be reekoned 
among the moft extraordinary. which have ever been obferved in 
the Ganges, and of this l can fpeak with greater confidence, if 
poliible, than of thofe abovementioned, having been an eye-wit- 
nefs of the flate of the river at this place, at four feveral periods, 
in three of which I obferved a confiderable difference, viz. in 
the dry fzafons of 1779, 1788, and 1795-7. I have a drawing 
of Colgong, tazken by myielf at the former of thefe periods, 
which reprefents the river to be a broad and open ftream, and 
free from fhallows; at the fame time, although the three rocks 
near Colgong do not come into the-view, yet I can remember, 
that they were furrounded by dry land, and appeared to be at 
forme little diltance from the fhore.. This is confirmed by the 
old map, only that the Boglepore Nulla is reprefented as pafling 
between the rocks and the town. In January 1788, 1 found the 
three rocks completely infulated, and the current rufhing between 
them with great rapidity; the river having undermined and 
borne away the wheie of the foil which had ter many years ad- 
hered to them, and having formed a bed for itfelf, with a cou- 
fiderable depth of water, which continued for feveral years to be 
the principal, and indeed the only na vigable channel of the river 
in the dry feafon. Here boats were frequently in imminent dan- 
ger of itriking again the rocks, as during the period of the 
river's encroachment, and particularly in the rains, it was diffie 
cult *o avoid them, when coming down the ftream, While the 
Fiver conti ued thus to expand irfelf, an ifland was growing up 
in the middle of its bed, which, when I laft faw it (in January 
1797), extended from near Pattergotta, five miles below Col- 
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gmng,,to a confiderable diftance above the latrer place, being alto. 
oe pe reight miles in length and two in breadth, and filling nearly 
the whole fpace which had been occupied by the principal {tream 
in the year'1779- The quantity of fand and foil which the river 
mutt have depofited to effect this, will appear prodigious, if it 
tye confidered, that the depth of water in the navigable part of 
the Ganges is frequently upwards of 70 feet; and the new ifland 
td rifen to more than 20 feet above the level of the ftream. 
Again, the quantity of carth which it had excavated in forming 
anew channel for irfelf, will appear no lefs aftonifhing; forme 
idea of this may, however, be conceived fram the foundings 
which I caufed to be taken near the rocks, which varied from 70 
to oo feet. If we add 24 feet for the height of the foil that 
had formerly adhered to thefe rocks, as indicated by the marks 
it had Jeft, ic will appear that a column of 114 feet of earth had 
iere been removed by the flream., ‘The encroachment of the river 
ad, hor ia been ultimately {topped by the refiftange it met with 
from «a hard conker bank to the fouth-eailward ef thefe recks, 
ait is by the excreafing growth of the ifland, which had ttraitened 
the upper part of the channel, and caufed it to be choaked with 
f, fi Accord ingly, in January 17g9, this channel refembled 

ea ft ignated creck than the branch of a great river, and, 
notwith Landi ng the great depth of water which remained in 
fome narts, it was at its upper inlet, unnavigable for the {mallet 
boats. ‘The main ftream had been diverted into the oppofite 
channel, on the N. W. fide of the iflagd; fo that boats, on their 
way up and down the river, did not, at this time, pafs nearer to 
Colgong than tw ° miles and an half. ‘The whole length of the 
chan nel which had been thus rendered in a great meafure unnavi- 
gable, excceded 10 miles, and I have little déubt but ina few 
years it will be impaflable even in the rains.’’ P. 11. 

Mr. Colebrooke is or was furveyor-general in India, and 
ihe accuracy of his obfervations and. admeafurements rela- 
tive to this important fubjet do credit to his induftry and 
abil ities. 

The fecond article is On Singhala, or Ceylone, wad the Doc- 
trine of Bhooddha, from the Books of the Singhala. By Cap- 
tain Mah ony. 

The naturaland civil hiftory of Ceylon havi ing been very ably 
and amply difcuffed in the valuable works, firltof Mr. Knox, 
and more recently of Mr. Percival and Lond V alentia: Capt. 
Maho ny here untolds to us, from inconteflable authority, the 
grand arcana of the ehigion of that celebrated ifland. kk 
's that of the Indian Buoon, fometimes known by the more 
lounding name of SOMMONOCODOM.. We fay the Ladian 
Phood, becaufe there can remain no doubt in the mind of 
any Indian {cholar, who reads the account .here fubmitted 
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to him of the Ceylonefe religion, that the whole of their 
fyftem of fuperttition is brahminical, difguifed under another 
name. In ages long rolled away united to the Indian cone 
tinent. Ceylon thared in its facred ritual, and retains, though 
difguifed, the features of its fanciful mythology. In faét, 
the incarnations of Bhood are the incarnations of Veeéihnu; 
their numbers, as here enumerated, are the fame; and their 
names are nearly correfpondent. Add to this, that Ceylon 
being the fcene of the explons of the great hero and god 
Rama in the eighth AVATAR, during his wars with the 
giant RAVAN, may be called theclaffical ground of its ancient 
hiftory; and it is an undifputed fact, that the names ot its 
moft celebrated rivers, mountains, and head-lands are formed 
of Sanf{creet radicals. The avatar of Buddha, which is the true 
appellative, and the name is always thus written by Sir W. 
Jones, appeared on the earth, according to him, about }000 
years before Chrift. It exprefsly took place for the pur. 
pofe of putting a flop to dloody facrifices of men and beafls, 
with which the -brahmin altars were previoully ftained. 
As the Vedas had allowed, and even ordained thofe fan- 
guinary expiations, a fchifm in confequence arofe among 
the brahmins, and fome of them even deny on that account 
the genuinenefs of his avatar. Rock.alturs were facred to 
him, and he is reprefented in various parts of India and 
Ceylon by a black coloffal ftone *, which led the learned 
prefident to think that his worfhip had even fpread to Arabia, 
where the principal divinity was defignated under a cubical 
dlack fione. The tollowers cf Buddha are faid to be mate. 
rialifls, but this is probably a fligma caft on them by the 
brahmins, fince Materiali{m could be no part of the dottrine 
of a being whofe lite, as Buddha’s was, was one long feries 
ot talting and prayer in the folitudes of the defert. fn faét, 
the accufation is refuted by the following fummary of the 
religion and worthip of this great {eét. 


** "The religion of Bhoodha, as far as I have had any infight 
into it, feems to be founded in a mild and fimple morality. 
Bhoodha has taken for his principles wifdom, juftice, and bene- 
volence +; from which principles emanate ten cOmmandments, 
held by his followers as the true and only rule of their condutt. 
He places them under three heads, thought, word, and deed {3 


— | 





~ 


* See Mr, Chambers, in Afiatic Refearches, Vel. I. p. 1459 
and Knox's Ceylon pafim. 


** + Singalefe. Booddha, Dermah, Sangeh.’’ 


** { Singalefe. Hittenema, Keeyenema, Kerrenema. Palets 
Mannethet, Waak, Kaych,”’ 
and 
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and it may be faid that the fpirit of them is becoming, and well 
faited to him, whofe mild nature was firft fhocked at the facrifice 
of cattle. ‘Thefe commandments comprife what is underitood by 
the moral law, which has been. generally preached by all the 
Bhoodhas in different countries, but chiefly by the laft, or Gau. 
temeh Bhoodha, in the empire of Raja Gaha Noowerehe They 
are contained in a code of Jaws written in the Palee language, 
called Dikfangeeyeh. . 

«“ The Bhoodhifts have prayers adapted to circumflances, 
which are ufed privately in their houfes, and publicly in prefence 
of the congregation. © They were firft recorded by the King 
Wattech Gemmoonoo Abeyenajeh, as regularly handed down froth 
Bhoodha, in whofe days the art of writing was not known, 
Bhoodhifts are obliged to pray three times a day, about five 
o’clock in the morning, at noon,’ and towards the fall of night. 
Their devotions are addreffed to Bhoodha and his Rahatoohs 
(apottles,) with a religious refpeét for his code of laws, and the 
relics, both of him, and the Rahatoons, The refpect afforded to 
the relics, is in memory of the characters to which they belonged, 
without afcribing to them any fupernatural virtue. Four days 
in the month are dedicated to public worfhip, the four firit days 
of the changes of the moon, when thofe who are able attend atthe 
temples. ‘There are no other public days of feftival or thankf- 
giving: all are however at liberty to feleét fuch day for them. 
felves, and this they particularize by acts of devotion, confitting 
in fafting, prayer, and forming refolutions for their future good 
conduct ; all which devout acts are addreffed to their Saviour 
Bhoodha, &c. 

‘It is cuftomary for the pious, who attend at the temples 
more regularly, to make offerings at the altar. Before the hour 
of eleven A. M. dreffed vituals may be introduced, but not after 
that hour ; flowers only can then be prefented. ‘The victuals are 
generally eaten by the priefts or their attendants, and form a 
principal part of their a tone P. 40. 


From the above paffage it is evident, that, whatever may 
be the degraded principles and prattice of fome tollowers of 
this fect, the true Bhoodift is no materialijl; nor, as his wor- 
hip is paid to the deity through the avatar who reprefents 
him, can he be charged with any but the mildeft {pecies of 
idolatry, 

A very long article fucceeds, being The Narrative of a 

aute from Chunarghur to Yertnagoodum, in the Ellore Circar, 
by Captain J.T. Blunt. 

The obje& of this long and toilfome expedition was ‘ to 
explore a route through that part of India which lies between 
Berar, Oriffa, and the Northern Circars.’”’ P. 57. How- 
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éver important the knowledge of thts difiri€t may he to the 
government of India, a tmonute defcription of the journey 
would neither be very edifying, nor entertaining to our 
readers. We fhall, therefore, very much abvidge the narra. 
tion ; and give only the ftriking outlines of it. This wil 
tract iof country feems never betore to have been trodden by 
Eurépean feet: it exhibits nature in her moft rugged and yet 
woft romantic features. Immenfe forefts extending on every 
fide to the verge of the horizon; deep ravines hollowed out 
by impetuous torrents during the tropical rains; deferted 
beds of rivers that have lons chariged their courfe; vat 
fandy plains | burnt up by the beams of a vertical fun; inha. 
bitants bordering upon a favage flate, and fubfilting entirely 
upon the food of animals killed in the chace, t! cir fole 
employ! Such were the firlt fcenes and obsecis cucoun. 
tered by Captain Blunt atter he had left the fertile and well. 
peopled neighbourhood of Bengal. The name of CARwark 
diftinguithes thele favage motintamous tribes, fo different in 
their habits and language from the Hindus as to heave tt very 
doubttul whether they were in reality of that ancient flock 
Pencouaing further im his dangerous march, dometumes 
climbing abrupt picetpices, and at others flowly advancing 
through deep and rock, defilés, but always m a foutherly 
direétion, he entered the ter:itory of a race ftil! more lavage, 
called the GANnns, and from whom the whele eire: myacen 

revion is denominaied GANDWANA. This frerce and tn- 
h pit. ible urbe were not only piunderers, but aurderers, of 
thofe few unfortunate travellers who entered their country, 
an inftance of Which, this writer tells us, had récent}y hap- 
P ‘nedin refpeét to fome pilgrims, an almoti fac red @haratier 

i India, who were On their wav to worfhip at a temple, 
eookied near the [pot where are » united the fources of the 
Narbuddah and Sone rivers. Superade led to thefe horrors 
were {een around them the trequent veiliges of wild bealls, 
who ocvafionally made irrup tious into the villages, aud Cafe 
ried of their ¢ equally barbarous mbhabitants Mangled Car 

cafes of men and bullocks lay {caitered on the fides of the 
read; and fo ferocious were the tigers that even facrifees 
were made to their gods by the natives, in order to iniute 
their protection fro m thet r fury. P. Ot. 

At leveth, mg a journey of 286 miles, performed in 
4% days, Capra Blan ui reached Ru trun ‘POUR, a place ot 
greal ant, sali and the princi ‘pal fortrefs In that neighbovr 
heed of the Berar Mahrattas, in fatety. Here he thaid to 
retreth huatelf, and his weary companions, andehe exhau 
cattle, five days. On recommencing his journey the pr 
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fpe&t became moft agreeably altered, for his way now lay 
through ' 


« A fine. champaign, abundantly watered with little rivers, 
full of villages, and beautifully ornamented with groves and 
tanks. After the difficulties we had encountered, the change of 
fcene was truly gratifying ; and the Mahratta government being 
well eftablifhed, and the country highly cultivated, we met with 
civil treatment and abundance of every fpecies of grain. ‘Thefe 
were comforts co which we had been fo long unaccuftomed, that 
the hardfhips we had fuffered in traverfing the mountains and de-~ 
ferts were foon forgot.’” P. 107. 


The foil of this country he defcribes as a rich black 
mould, about three feet in depth; the balis of it to the very 
ocean is rock, forming an eternal barrier agianft 1's encroach. 
ments. Large quantities of grain are exported hence into 
the Nizam’s dominions, and even into the diftant Circats : 
in this trade 100,000 bullocks are annually employed. After 
a journey of feven days through this charming country the 
dithculties of amare recommenced; the precipitous 
crag was again to be clambered up; and the deep declivity, 
fcarcely affording room for the paflage of more than one 
man or beaft at atime, was to be again defcended. The 
path through the foreft became ftill more gloomy and per- 
plexed; and the favage Gand was ever at hand to rob and 
murder. Patience, prudence, and perfeverance, however, 
at length conquered every obflacle, and the party, in four 
months from the period of their departure eat Chunar, 
arrived at RaAJAMUNDRY, in the Company’s territcries; 
having performed in that {pace a journey, taking in all the 
circuitous windings, exceeding 1100 Britifh miles. Here 
ma comfort neceflary in their exhaufted fituation was 
amply provided, and the toils which they had endured in fo 


perilous an enterprife were rewarded by the applaufes of 
their fuperiors. 


The fifth article, by Henry Colebrooke, Efq. difcuffes 
the antiquity, and explains the Sahfcreet infcriptions on a 
pillar at Delhi, already taken notice of in the firft volume 
of Afiatic Refearches, but here from nearer infpeétion and 
examination. more accurately delineated. The date which 
is there by miflake exhibited as the year 123 of the 
era of VicraAMADITYA, an @zra which commenced 
about half a century prior to the Chriftian, is here al- 
tered to 1220 of that awra; that date being diftinétly vifible 
inthe more correét copy of the Sanfcreet now publithed. 

cuments of this authentic kind cannot be too minutel 
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inveftigated, nor incidental error, even in the highefl quar. 
ter, too early amended, fince the infertbed column and the 
engraved tablet are to be confidered as the bafis of all genuine 
Hindoo hiftory and chronology. 

We pats over the lefs important fixth article on the 
Cucts, or Luxcras,a race of favage mountaineers beyond 
the Ganges, to the elaborate feventh article On the SANSCRIT 
and Pracnit Languages, by H. T. Colebrooke, Efq. 

Mr. Colebrooke commences his profound inveftigation 
ito the fpoken languages of Hindoflan by a quotation from 
an ancient Hindu treatife on Rhetoric, in which the fubjett 
is fucemetly difculled, and the fubftance of which is as fol- 
lows. Properly fpeaking there are only four languages ufed 
iv India, the Sanscrir, or polifhed dialeé& ; PRacnit, 
or vulgar dialeét; AP AXBHRAN SA, OF jargon ; and MIsRA, 
or mixed. ‘The two laft are more generally known, and 
may be more concifely claffed under the general term Mac. 
HADI; in other words, the vulgar, mixed language ufed in 
Maghada, the ancient name of the province of Bahar. In 
the fanciful pagés of the poets of Hitidoftan, Sanferit is 
termed the language of the gods; Pracrit, that of the benes 
volent genit; Maghadi, that of vulgar mortals. On the 
fubject of the Indian grammar, with which poets have little 

oncern, we muft quit the reveries of fancy, and fhail pef 
mit Mr. Colebrooke, a very able judge of that fubjcét, to 
foeak bis own fcatiments ; and firft of Sanferit. 
*€ “Phe languages of India are all comprehended in thefe three 
elatles, “Phe frit contains Sanfcrit, a moft polifhed tongue, which 
was vradvally refined, until it became fixed in the claffic writings 
vf many elegant poets, moft of whom are fuppofed to have flow 


subed in the century preceding the Chriftian wra.  It,is culth 
¥ ed WS 


y learned lindas throughout Jadia, as the language of 
‘ 1 of literature, and as the repofirary of their layy, civil 
‘and religtous. Icevidently draws its origin (and fom: teps @ 
its progrefs may even now be traced) from a primeval tongue, 
which was gradually ref\ned in various climates, and became 
Sunforit in India, Pahlavi in Perfiay and Greek on the fhores of 
the Niediterrancan, Like other very ancient languages, Sanferit 
abounds in infleétions, which are, however, more anomalons if 
this than in the other languages here alluded to; and which at 
even more fo in the obfolete diale@& of the Védas, than in the 
polifhed {peech of the claflic poets. It has nearly fhared the fate 
of all ancient tongues, and 1s now become almoft a dead language 
but there feems no good reafon for doubting, that it was one 
wniverfally fpoken in India. Its name, and the reputed difficulty 
ef its grammar, have ied many perfons to imagine, that it ha 
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been refined by the concerted efforts of a few pricfts, who fet 
themfelves about inventing a new language; not like all other 
tongues, by the gradually improved practice of good writers and 
polite fpeakers. ‘he exquifitely refined fyftem, by which the 
grammar of Sanfcrit is taught, has been miftaken for the refine- 
ment of the language itfelf. The rules have been fuppofed to be 
anterior to the practice: but this fuppofition is gratuitous. In 
Sanfcrit, as in every other known tongue, grammarians have not 
invented etymology ; but have only contrived rales to teach what 
was already eftablifhed by approved praciice, , 

“« There is one peculiarity of Sanfcrit compofitions, whict 
may alfo have fuggefted the opinion, that i¢ could never bea 
fpoken language. I allude to what might be termed the euphe- 
nical orthography of Sanfcrit. It contiils inextending to fyntax 
the rules for the permutation of. letters in etymology. Similar 
rules for avoiding incompatible founds.in compound terms exift in 
all languages: this is fometimes effected by a deviation from 
orthography in the pronunciation of words ; fometimes, by alter- 
ing one or more letters to make the fpelling correfpond with the 
pronunciation. Thefe rales have been more profoundly inveiti- 
gated by Hindu grammarians, than by thofe of any other nation; 
and they’ have completed a fyftem_ of orthography, which may 
be jutly termed euphonical, ‘They require all compound terms 
to be reduced to this ftandard; and Sanfcrit authors,, it may be 
obferved, delight in compounds of inordinate length; the whole 
fentence too, or even whole periods, may, at the pleafure of the 
author, be combined like the elements of a fingle word ; and good 
writers generally do fo. In common fpeech this could never have 
been practifed. None but well-known compounds would be afed. 
by any fyeaker, who wifhed to be underftood;,and each word 
would be diftinGly articulated, independently of the terms which 
precede and follow it. Such indeed is the prefent practice of 
thofe, who fil! {peak the Sanfcerit language ; and they deliver 
themfelves with fuch fluency, as is fuflicient to prove, that San- 
{crit may have been fpoken in former times, withas much facility 
as the contemporary diule@ts of the Greck language; or the more 
modern dialects of the Arabic tonguc.’”’ P. 200. 


Mr. C. now enters ona regular hiflory of the formation, 
Progreflive advance, and compleuon of the Sanicrit Grem- 
mar, the work of ages, from the great PAninga, the fa her 
of it, down to the grammarians of modern cys. Into this 
comprehenfive detail we cannot enter, but mull reler thie 
fludious in this line of literature to the volume it elf, in 
which the moft extenfive knowledge of this intricate fubjeét 
6 difplayed, drawn from all the various fources of Hinda 
information, written and ora!, that could be obtained. He 
then proceeds in the fame manner to dileuls the hillory af 
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the Pra¢rit language, the language of civilized and focial 
life, as the other was the repofitory of the ancient facred 
hiftory and fciences of the Hindus, Many dramatic and 
other literary produétions, not of a facred caft, are written 
in this language; and it feems, he fays, to have branched 
out into ten ditierent diale&ts, which formerly prevailed ig 
as many civilized nations. Thefe he enumerates in fuccef. 
five order; the Sara/wata, a nation which occupied the banks 
of the facred river of that name; Canyacubia, a nation whofe 
metropolis was the great city of Canouge on the Ganges; 
the Gaura, of whom Gaur, or Lucknowti, was the capital; 
Maithala, the inbabitants of Tirhut ; Uscala, or Ordfa; Dra, 
vira, in the Indian peninfula; the Mahratta ; Canarah, or the 
Carnatic; that of Tellingana; and that of Guzzurat. P. 229, 
After this enumeration, with appropriate remarks upon each 
dialect, too long for infertion here, Mr. C, adds: 


*€ Brief and imperfect as is this account of the Pracrits of 
India, I muft be {till more concife in fpeaking of the languages 
cenominated Magad’hi and Apabhranfa in the paflages quoted at 
the beginning of this effay. Under thefe names are compre. 
hended all thofe dialects, which, together with the Pracrits above 
roticed, are generally known by the common appellation of 
Bhatha or fpeech, This term, as employed by all philologifts, 
from Panim down to the prefent profeffors of grainmar, does in- 
deed fignify the popular diale&t of Sanfcrit in contradiftinétion to 
the obfolete dialect of the Veda; but in common acceptation, 
Bhaka (for fo the word is pronounced on the banks of the Ganges) 
denotes any of the modern vernacular dialeéts of India; efpe- 
cially fuch as are corrupted from the Sanfcrit. ‘Thefe are very 
numerous. After excluding mountaineers, who are probably 
aborigines of India, and whofe languages have certainly no 
affinity with Sanfer¥t, there yet remain, in the mountains and 
iflands contiguous to India, many tribes that feem to be degene 
rate Hindus. They have certainly retained fome traces of the 
Janguage and writing, which their anceftors had been taught to 
e:nioy. 

“© Without pafling the limits of Hinduftan, it would be eafy 
to collect a copious lft of different dialeéts, in the various pro- 
vinces, which are inhabited by the ten principal Hindu nations. 
The extenfive region, which is nearly defned by the banksof the 
Sarafwati and Ganga on the north, and which is ftri€tly limited 
by the thores of the eattern and weftern feas towards the fouth, 
contains 57 provinces according to fome lifts, and 84 according 
to others. Each of thefe provinces has its peculiar dialeét, whieh 
appears, however, in mott inftances to be a variety only of fome 
en? among the ten principal idioms. Thus Hinduftani, which 

ems to be the lineal defcendant of the Canyacubja, comprifes 
numerov 
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«merous dialects, from the Orduzeban or language of the royal 
camp and court, to the barbarous jargon, which reciprocal anif. 
takes have introduced among European gentlemen and their native 
fervants. The fame tongue, under its more appropriate denomi. 
nation of Hindi, comprehends many dialeéts ftrictly local and 
provincial. ‘They differ in the proportion of Arabic, Perfian, 
and Sanferit, either pure or flightly corrupted, which they con. 
cain: and fome fhades of difference may be alfo found in the 


pronunciation, and even in the bafis of each dialect.” P. 229. 


It is extremely gratifying, amuttt fome deviations, to fee 
the precepts and the example of the celebrated founder of this 
Saciety, the greateft linguilt of his day, fo clofely purfued 
us they are in the difcuflions conrle€led with this. differtation. 
The fubjett is, indeed, fufliciently dry and difgutting; but 
barren as the ground is, if wufé be trod, and the zeal and ine 
epidity with which Mr. C. has explored the thorny path 
delerve. the warmelt thanks of al thefe interefted im the 
literature and f{ciencesot Atia. There. are two other inge- 
nous effays of this gentleman in the pre/ent volume, on the 
unterefting fubjcét of the Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, 
which can by no means be pafled flightly over, but, with 
fome others of importance, fhail be confidered in our enfuing 
number, 

(Ta be concluded in our next.) 





Art. VV. Univerfal Biography: containing a copious Ac- 
count, critical and hiflorical, of the Life and Charaéter, 
Labers and Adclicns, of eminent Perfons, im all Ages and 
Countries, Conditions and Profeffion:, arranged in alphabetical 
Order. By J. Lempriere, D.D. 4to, about 1120 pp, 
31, 3s, Cadell and Davies. 1808. 

An Abridgment of the fame. 8vo. 128. 1808. 


AS we have long wifhed to fee a compendium of Univerfal 
Biography upon this plan, we were pleafed to find it 
undertaken by Dr. Lempriere, whofe Claffical Diftionary 
afforded a fufficient pledge ot his fitnels for the tafk. Nor 
have we been difappointed, after fuch an examination of this 
bulky quarto as our time would permit. It is the largeft 
collettion of biographical notices perhaps in any language, 
and drawn up not only upon a judicious plan, but upon 
thole principles which we could wifhto recommend. Dr. 
K 4 Lempricre 
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Lempriere too, with fome exceptions, to which we fhall ad. 
vert, has formed his fcale with juft proportions, and has in 
general affigned the memorabilia of each perfon’s charatler 
with’ proper diferimination and tafte.. We cannot, perhaps, 
enable our readers to judge of the work more fairly than by 
felefting, as fpecimens, a few of the lives of perfons whofe 
charatters are of recent date, and prefumed to be well known, 
though varioufly appreciated by men of all parties. 


‘© Bryant, Jae2b, an eminent Englifh fcholar, educated at 
Eton, and King’s college, Cambridge, where he became M. A, 
1944- He wasearly diftinguifhed as a polithed claffical fcholar, 
and publifhed obfervations and enquiries relating to various parts 
of ancient hiftory, 8vo. 1767, and a new fyftem or analyfis of 
mythology, wherein an attempt is made to divett tradition of 
fuble, and to reduce truth to its original purity, three vols. 4t0.— 
a work of great merit. He wrote befides valuable and ingenious 
differtations on Balaam, Samfon, Jonah,—obfervations on dif. 
puted paflages in Jofephus, Juitin Martyr, &c.—a treatife on the 
authenticity of the holy fcriptures,—pamphlets * on the Rowleyiaa 
controverfy, and againft Prieftiey on neceflity,—obfervations on 
the plagues of Egypt,—differtation on the war of ‘Troy, a work 
of fingulur character, which, with all the weapons of claffical 
knowledge and deep and profound erudition, endeavours to dettroy 
our refpect for the authenticity of the Iliad, and to reprefent 
Homer not as the bard of Grecian and Trojan heroes, but as the 
builder of a well wrought fiction. Mr. Bryant was tutor to the 
fons of the late duke of Marlborough, and in confequence of 
the influence of his patron he obtained a lucrative appointment in 
the ordnance office. He was thus enabled to fpend the reft of 
life in the enjoyment of learned eafe, and in his favourite re- 
tirement in Berkthire near Windfor, This venerable fcholar died 
in 1804, aged 89, in confequence of a mortification in his leg, 
occafioned by his ftriking it violently againft a chair whilft at- 
tempting to reach a beok from a fhelf.’’ 

“ Jones, fr William, a learned judge, was born in London, 
1748. The early lofs of his father was fupplied by the attentive 
care of his mother, a woman of high character for fenfibility and 
underftanding, and he was placed at Harrow {chool, where he ac- 
quired fuch perfect knowledge of claffical learning, that Dr. 
Sumner, the matter, declared that he knew Greek better than 
himfelt. Ke entered at Univerfity college, Oxford, in 1764 
and devoted himielt liborioufly to the ftudy of the oriental lan- 
guages. He became at the age of 19, tutor to lord Althorpe, and 
(ough he paid due atteation to his pupil, he yet found time to 
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read the beft part of the Old Teftament in the original, while ze- 
fident at Wimbledon. He vifited the continent sa 1769, with 
his pupil, and in 1770 entered at the Temple to ftudy the law. 
Delervedly diftinguifhed as an able fcholar, he now proved to.4he — 
world, ‘how ufefully he had devoted himfeif soditerature, and he 
publithed in 1774, his Commentaries on Afiatic Poetry, dedicated 
to the Univerfity of Oxford. His tranflation of Ifeus, with 
learned notes, appeared in 1779, and the next year he felt for the 
fafety of the empire, and in confequence of the London riots, 
publifhed an inquiry into the legal mode of fuppreffing riets. In 
1793 * his legal knowledge, and his acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the Eaft, recommended him to the miniftry, as a fit perfon 
to prefide in the fupreme court of Calcutta, and on that occafton 
he received the honour of knighthood, and foon after married 
Anna Maria Shipl-y, the bifhop of St. Afaph’s daughter. He 
left England in April 1793, and gn his arrival in India, he was 
enabled to eftablifh an Afiatic focicty, for the purpofe of illuttrat. 
ing the hiftory, learning, and antiquities of the Eaft. ‘To the 
memoirs of this learned body, the formation of which his a&tive 
mind had planned in his voyage from Europe, he made moft 
valuable contributions. When difengaged from the occupations 
of his judicial office, he unbent all the powers of his compre- 
henfive mind to the literature of the Eaft, and he acquired fuch 
an acqpaintance with the Sanfcrit language, and the code of the 
Bramins, that he was courted and admired by the moft learned and 
intelligent of the native Indians, ‘To enlarge our knowledge of 
Afiatic hiftory, and Eaftern literature, was not however the fole 
objeét of his active mind ; he was a pious and a fincere chriftian, 
and his refearches were equally dire¢ted to inveftigate and to 
prove from oriental books, and from the various traditions of the 
heathen natives, the great hiftorical facts, and important details 
contained in’ the holy feriptures. In one of his difcourfes to the 
Afiatic fociety, he has evinced his attachment to the religion of 
his country, and his belief in her facred tenets, by fupporting the 
validity of the Mofaic hiftory of the creation, 1n.a manner more 
fatisfactory and more convincing than any other writer. This, 
great and good man, from whom fo much was expected ftill, in 
the paths of oriental fcience and literature, who deferved fo well 
of his country, and of her Afiatic colonies, by his firmnefs, ‘his 
legal knowledge, and his unfhaken integrity, was fnatched away 
after a fhort illnefs at Calcutta, 27th April, 1794, aged 48, 
His remains were interred in the burial ground at Calcutta, 
where an Englith infcription by himfelf, and a Latin one by 
his brother judge, fir William Dunkin, mark the fpot. An 
elegant monument has lately been ereéted in St. Paul’s cathedral, 
which does no lefs honour to his merits than to the munificence 
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and liberal fentiments of the Eaft India direftors, by whom it 
was raifed. ‘Lhe works of fir William have-been publithed in 6 
vols. gto. 1799, and prove him not only an elegant fcholar, 
but’a good poet, an able critic, and an indefatigable hittorian, 
whofe name muft be revered wherever virtue and literature are 
quitivated. His life has been written by his friend lord ‘Teign. 
mouth, 4to. 1804.’" 
“ Price, Richard, an eminent diflenting minifter and able 
litical writer, borm about 1723, 1n Glamorganfhire. He was 
educated for the miniftry among the diflenters, and began early to 
preach at Newington, Middiefex, and afterwards removed to 
Hackney. In 1764 he was elected fellow of the royal fociety, 
nd fome years after obtained the degree of D.D. from a Scotch 
Univerfity. In 1772, he commenced author by his appeal to 
the public on the national debt, and in 1776, during the party 
difputes which attended the beg ning of the American war, he 
publithed his famous obfervations on the nature of civil govern. 
ment. This work, which did not pafs without cenfure from va. 
sions writers, acquired great popularity, aod procured ior its 
author the thanks of the common council of London that year, 
As preacher at the meeting houfe mn che Old Jewry, he delivered a 
difcourfe in 1789, which was afterwards made public. In this 
fermor ‘* on the love of our country,’’ he enlarged on the 
French revolution with party prejudices, and with demogratic 
zeal, and afferted the right of the people to cafhier their go. 
vernors for mifconduct; but whatever may be the opinions of 
politicians on popular fubjects, it muft reflect difgrace on the man 
who, afuming the character of chriftian minifter, rejoices at the 
misfortunes of fallen greatnefs, and triamphs on the ruins of a 
throne. ‘Thefe allufions to the fate of the French monarch were 
read and commented upon by Mr. Burke with the noble indigna. 
tion of offended virtue; but the pamphlets which have appeared 
in confequence of this controverfy, though numerous, deferve 
now little the notice of the world, only fo far as they recom. 
mend the cultivation of benevolence and charity among men, and 
loyal attachment to that government which protects equally the 
serfon and the property of all its fubjeéts. Dr. Price died roth 
arch, 1791. As a political writer, he carried his ideas of 
equality and liberty much farther than the vices and paffions of 
men will with fafety allow. Asa calculator on politital quef- 
trons he was eminently diltinguifhed. His works are four differ. 
tations on providence and prayer, on the evidences of a futuré 
ftate, on the importance of chriftianity-—a review of the prin- 
cipal queftions and difficulties in morals, 8vo.—obfervations 00 
reverfional payments, annuities, &c. 2 vols. 8vo.—difcuffion of 
the doctrines of materialifm and necefiity, in 2 correfpondence 
with Dr. Priettiey, 8vo.—eflay on the population of England 
and Wales, 8vo.—a volume of fermors on various occational 
fubjects. 
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fabjetts. Mrs. Cheponte has defcrited Aim in her mifcellanies, as 
a very amtidble mati i private lifé.*’ 

« Prrestiet, Fofeps, ar Englifi philofopher and diffenting 
divine, botn'at Fieldhead, Yorkfhire, 1739. He was educated 
at Daventry ender De. Athworth, for the minifry «mong the 
diffenrers, and at the proper age he took care of » ¢ “gzregation 
at Needham ofarket, Suffolk, and afterwards a Nantwich, 
Chehire. He became in 1961, profeffor of belles ic ires tn the 
Warrington academy, and after feven year’s refidence there he 
removed to Leeds, and two years after accepted the office of Ii. 
brarian and philofophical companion to the earl of Shelburne. 
In this retreat the philofopher devoted himfelf laborioufly to me. 
faphyfical and theological Rudies, and publifhed various works, 
and when at lift he feparated from his noble patron he retired with 
an annual penfion of 150]. to fertile at Birmingham as pailor to an 
utfrarian congregation in 1780. While here ufefully employed in 
advancing the caufé of philofophy, and too often engaged in theo. 
logical difputes, he became the victim of popular fury ; and the 
condu@t of fome of his neighbours in celebrating the anniverfary 
of the French revolution in 1791, with more intemperance than 
became Englifhmen and loyal fubjeéts, excited a dreadful riot, 
Not only the: meeting houfes were deftroyed on this melancholy 
occafion ; but among others, Dr. Prieitley’s houfe, library, ma- 
nufcripts, and philofophical apparatus were totally confumed, 
and though he recovered a compenfation by fuing the county, he 
ee this fcene of prejudice and unpopolarity. After refiding 
ome time at London and Hackney, where he preached to the 
congregation over which his friend Price once prefided, he deters 
mined to quit his native country, and feek a more peaceful retreat 
in America, where fome of his family were already fertled. He 
left England in 1794, and fixed his refidence at Northumberland 
in Pennfylvania, where he died in 1804. His writings were 
very numerous, and he long attratted the public notice, not only 
by difcoveries in philofophy, but by the boldnefs of his theolo- 
gical opinions, Had he confined his ftudies merely to philofo~ 
phicat purfuits, hits name would have defcended to pofterity with 
greater luflre; but he who attempts innovations in government 
and religion, for fingularity, and to exeite popular prejudices, 
moult be little entitled to the applaufes of the world. His chief 
peblications are, an examination of Dr. Reid’s work en the 

uman mind, Dr. Beattie’s on truth, and Dr. Ofborne’s on 
common fenfe, 1775—difquifition on matter and fpirit, in which 
he denied the foul’s immateriality, 1777—experiments and obfer- 
Yations on various kinds of air, 2 vols. 8vo. and other learned 
and valuable communications to the philofophical tranfattions— 
letters to bifhop Newcome on the duration of Chrift’s miniftry 
~<hiftory of the correptions of chriftianity, 2 vols. 8vo. @ 
work of fingular chara¢ter, which brought on a controverfy 

with Dr, Horfley, and alfo excited the animadverfion of the 
monthly 
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monthly reviewers and other writers—hiftory of early opinion 
concerning the perfon ef Chrift, &c. He alfo publithed chars 
of hiftory and biography—hiftory of electricity—hiftory and 
prefent flate of difcoveries relating to vifion, light, and coloun 
-—-leétures on the theory and hiltory of language, and on th 
principies of oratory and criticifm, &c. He at one tim 
adopted the dottrine of philofophical neceflity, in which Dr, 
Price ably oppofed him; and in America he defended his Socinian 
principles with great warmth in a controverfy with Dr. Linnof 
Philadelphia. His difcoverics and improvements in the know, 
ledge of chemiftry were very great and important; but he lived 
to fee the general explofion of the dottrine of phlogifton, which 
he had fo zealoufly eftablithed and fo pertinacioufly defended, 
From his extenfive information as a philofopher, he had corref. 
pondents in every part of the world, and was member not onl 
of the London fociety, but of other learned bodies in the two 
continents.” ae 


In every work of this defcription, accuracy muft be the 
firft objeét of the purchafet, and of the critic, and as the 
prefent volume will probably become a favourite with the 
public, from its general uulity, the author will doubtlels 
excufe our pointing out fome crrors, as well as fuggefling 
fome improvements, by an attention to which he mey render 
Jus future editions more worthy of public patronage. . 

Badcock is {aid to have quitted the diffenters in 1786, and 
eutered the church, but how is this confiftent with his preach- 
ing before the judges at Exeter in 1783? we, 

Bayly, Nathan, \exicographer, has neither date nor time, 

Beattie, Dr. the dates here are all wrong. 

Brown, James, author of the Charaéteriftics, fhould be 
John. 

Byfield,- Nicholas, ** died in 1662,” for 1622. 

Drayton's works were publifhed in four volumes, not in 
fen. 

Dr. Dodd has more than a column, and Dr. Deddridge not 
half a column. 

Eon, Madame d’, ** died in 1790." She was alive fome 
ears after this” The author was probably mifled by the 
af edition of the Di€ionnaire Hiftorique, a very incorreét 
book. 

Fabroni’s Lives extend to 21 volumes. 

Fergujan, Robert. ‘ His poems have been edited in 
Anderion’s colleétion.”” We have looked in vain for them. 

Geddes, Dr. No chriftian name, which is fomewhat une 
realonable, asthe Dr. was not ambitious of much more than 
the naire. 

Gentleman, 
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Gantleman, Francis: avery defeétive article. 

Glafi, John, ** educated at New College, Aberdeen.” 
There is no fuch place. 

Hardwicke, Lord, is faid to have been born in 1690, and 
died 1790, aged 70! 

Meifham, Richard, neither birth nor death. 

Henry, David, was a proprietor, but we believe never a . 
conduter of the Gentleman's Magazine, and certainly not for 
40 years. 

Hooke, Robert, born 1735: fhould be 1635. 

Howard, Farl of Surrey, never was at Flodden Field, 

Dr. Hudfon, the critic’s chriftian name was John, not 
Johnfon. 

James, Dr. his powders ** procured to his family an inex- 
haultible fource of opulence.”’ The profits of this medicine 
went into another family. 

“ Jones, Sir William, a judge of the King’s Bench, in 
the reigus of James I. and Charles 1.-was author of Reports 
in his court, and in that of common pleas.”” But why no 
more? Wood has a good account of him. We may afk the 
fame refpecting Sir Thomas Jones, who follows, and of 
whom we'have a 4on mot initead of a lite. 

Law, Rev. Wm.- took his degrees at Oxford. This is 
doubtful. He does not occur among the graduates. 

Sir William Trumbull, here called Dr. Trumbull. ** The 
time of his death is not fully afcertained.”” We know no 
date better afcertained, if any one will take the trouble to 
conlult Pope’s Epitaph on him, 

Some of thefe errata are probably typographical, but 
others evidently proceed from copying preceding works ol} 
this kind without fufficient attention. Mere copying will 
never produce a corrett work, for our biographical collec- 
tions are in general extremely faulty in dates, as well as in 
leading civcumftances. 

We have not difcovered,any important omiffions in this 
volume, but as the author’s materials will infenfibly accu- 
mulate, room might be made for future additions, by the 
omilion of fome articles which feem to belong to chronology 
rather than biography ; and furely fuch names as Barebones, 
Brafs Crofby, Col. Defpard, &c. might be referved for 
fome inferior and lefs honourable colleétion. We are in 
clined, although upon very different grounds, to object to 
the admiffion of the per/onages recorded inthe Bible. They 
cannot be the fubjeéts of perfonal hiflory, nor of literary 
cnticiilm, and when we fee, as in this work, the character 
and hiflery of Jefus Chrift difmiffed in fix lines, we are 
] con- 
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convinced that {uch articles will not be.confulted from ¢. 
siofity, and cannot be read with adv e. A 
The Abridgment of this work, in oftave, appears to’ 
executed with judgment, and muft provea very ufeful com. 
panion to fludents. The articles are but. little thortenedig 
materia] points, and by printing on a {mal} but legible type, 
are made to contain a prodigious quantity of 1 
matter, to excite the curiofity of the young, and refreth the - 
memories of the old. When, indeed, we confider the ¢o. 
ious nature and variety of the larger volume, we cannot 
Re look on the few errors we have taken the liberty to point 
out, as perhaps infeparable from a firft edition, and by m 
means Rreailory to the induftry and talents of the author, 





Art. VI. An Account of the Life and Writings of David 
Hume, Efq. By Thomas Edward ‘Rtichie. 8vo. 20 pp. 
Price 10s. 6d. Cadell andDavies. 1807. : 


circ UMSTANCES, of which the detail would be in no 
ways interefting to the reader, have prevented us from 
noticing this work within the accuftomed period after publi- 
cation ; and we might perhaps be acquitted of any material 
omiffion of duty, were we now to pafs it by altogether, finee 
it can boaft of bringing forward but little new information 
concerning the fubje&t of which it treats. It is, however, 
the only work of length which has yet been offered to the 
public as a biography of David Hume; and that perfonage 
occupied too con{picuous a ftation in the republic of letters 
during the period in which he flourifhed, and exercifed his 
, talents with fuccefs in too many of the departments of lite. 
rature and philofophy, not to afford a promifing and interells 
ing fubjeé for a critical furvey of his life and writings. To 
appreciate with aceuracy his merits and defeéts as an biflo- 
rian, metaphyfician, and moralift, and fairly to eftimate bis 
character as a man, would indeed far exceed the limits © 
which this article is neceflarily circumfcribed ; nor is fuch 
a tafk very neceffary in an age when his admirers and oppo 
nents have nearly exhaufted evety epithet of panegyrie ot 
repreheufion, which the warmth of admiration or zeal of re 
fentment could fuggeft. -It will not, however, be ufelefs t0 
endeavour to hold the {eales of juftice between thefe pro 
bably over-vehernent adverfaries, and fhortly to point, he 
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fome of the dangeraus fallacies of this iasionenng Lceptic, 
without feeking to deny him thofe merits to which, both as 


a writer and as a man, be feems to have a fair and equitable 


claim. ae | 
Mr. Ritchie, if-he cannot demand the. praife of much ori- 


ginality of refearch, or profundity of criticifm, in the volume 
now before ws, has at leaft the merit of moderation in refpeéh 
to the fize of his work. According to the allowance whieh 
bookfellers:feem difpofed to make to the natural expantive. 
nefs of their authors in the prefent age, we fhould have 
thought a couple of quartos a moderate tax upon our purfes 
for the life of fo eminent a perfonage as Hume, ‘and if 
we nightly recolleét this was exaétly the extent to which, 
Mr. Godwin informs os, he was aflured by his. bookfeller 
the public might be expefled to go, when he fet upon writing 
his itte of Geoffrey Chaucer, We-therefore think it\a piece 
of very commendable modefty in Mr, Ritchie, to have 
uthered his werk into the world in the thape of an unalluming 
oftavo, ‘This author alfo deferves praife for candidly avow- 
ing, that he poffefled no new. or peculiar channels of inturma- 
tion concerning the fubjeét of his biographical.effay : no un- 
publifhed Jetters, unexplored manufcripts, or memorandums, 
or traditionary records, which had elcaped the induftry of 


. former collectors. He applied indeed for information tothe 


farviving relatives of Mr. Hume, whew he iatimated to them 
his intention of publifhing a life of that celebrated writer ;’ 
but, as he informs us ina note at p, 4, received a promife of 
afflance, only on condition that his aecount fhould be fa- 
vourdble to the memory of his hero. That he was right in 
rejefling a proffer of fervice, fettered with fuch an obligation, 
we are-by no means difpofed to queftion; though we can- 
not belp queftioning the propriety of his afligning himfelf 
fuch atafk, without this or fome fimilar aid; and do not at 
all coincide with him in opinion, that the information which 
he could have procured from fiurch a quarter was likely to be 
cae importance, The note we have. alluded to is as 
ollows ;— 


* In the hope of being enabled to fill up any chafm in this 
narrative, I applied to a near. relation of Mr. Hume, and was 
told, that if the work was to advance. his fame, and a copy of 
the manufcript furnifhed to the family, the information wanted 
would, perhaps, be fupplied. With fuch conditions I refufed 
compliance, .chufing rather to remain fatisfied with the little 

had otherwife obtained, than to fetter my fentiments, and 
fabject myfelf to fo laborious a tatk, in return for what was pro. 

ly of little importance.” P. 4. 

David 
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David Hume was the fon of a country { peepan. of 
{mail propery’ in the county of Berwick, and was born the 
26th of April, 1711, old flyle. “His father was a defcendant 
of the family of the Earl of Hume, or Home; and his 
mother, whofe name was Falconer, was defcended from tha 
of Lord Halkerton, which title came by fucceflion to her 
brother. This double alliance with nobility was, we are 
affured by his biographer, a fource of great felf-complacency . 
to Hume during the whole of his life; a pofition which we 
are readily inclined to believe, as we cannot help confidering 
vanity or felf-fufficiency as a very predominant ingredient 
in the mind of this extraordinary man, although it was 
carefully veiled under much aflumed meeknefs and gentlenefs 
of deportment. 

Hume, inheriting a very limited patrimony, was, on the 
death of his father, exhorted by his friends to betake himfelf 
to fome aétive profeflion ; but he himfelf affures us, in his 
** Own Life,” that he found an “* unfurmountable averfion 
to every thing but the purfuits of prices 24 and general 
learning.”’ It was, it feems, in the republic of letters that 
he fought to render himfelf confpicuous, and to gratify his 

redominant. felf-love ; and as fame and notoriety were to 
him more captivating objeéts than mere utiliiy, we need not 
be greatly furprifed, that at the outfet of his literary career, 
he chofe to diflinguifh himfelf by propagating a fet of doc- 
trines of the moft extravagant and dangerous tendency. He 
was not, we are willing to believe, a deliberately wicked or 
malevolent man ; but his love of human kind feems to have 
gone no further than to induce him to cultivate the good-will 
and kindnefs of the circle of his friends and acquaintances; 
and was by no means powerful enough to prevent him from 
attacking, in his writings, every obligation of morality, and 
every fanttion of religion, by which the bonds of fociety are 
moft effectually hel: eogether. 

Having reluétantly, and ‘wath no fuccefs, attempted fir 
the fludy of the law, and next the labours of the compting= 
houfe, Hume, in 17534, retired to France to profecute his 
ftudies without interruption ; and here, he fays, he laid that 
plan of life which he afterwards feadily and fuccefsfully 
purfued. ‘I refolved,” feys he, in his Owwa Life, ** to make 
a very rigid frugality fupply my deficiency of fortune, to 
maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard every 
= as contemptible, except the improvement of my talents 
ui literature.” 

_- During his retreat in France, he bufied himfelf in Preparing 
for the prefs his ** Treatife of Human Nature,” a ne 
whic 
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which, he fays, he had meditated even while at the Univerfity; 
a cireumflance which proves the cold-heartednefs and pre- 
fuming felf-fufficiency of this extraordinary charaéter in a 
very ftriking manner. For a youth, in the'full tide of blood 
and generous [ympathy, to meditate the diffufion of a fyftem 
of univerfal fceptici{m, in which it is‘endeavoured to prove 
not only that all the {peculations of the philofopher or the 
divine, but every virtuous feeling of the heart, every endear 
ing tie by which man is bound to mat, aré no better than 
ridiculous prejudices and empty dreams, appears to us the 
moft fingular deviation from the natural and laudable propen- 
fities of a mind, unhackneyed in the ways'of the world, that 
has yet occurred inthe anomalous hiftory of'man. The 
{cepticifm and irreligion of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rouffeau, 
“ srew with their years, and ftrengtherred with their ftrength,”” 
but Hume ftarted as if from the narfery irto'a‘perfeét and 
full grown infidel; and at the age when paffion ‘and affection. 
wholly, or in a great meafure, engrofs the tmnds of others, 
butied himfelf entirely in devifing intricate fophifms and 
obfcure quibbles, to prove abftraétly that man is the bafeft 
and moft contemptible of beings. wes 
The two firft volumes of the Treatife of Human Nature 
were publifhed in London in the year 1738, and, according 
to the avowal of the author himfelf, never was any literary 
attempt more unfortunate. ‘* It fell,” he fays, ‘* dead born 
from the prefs, without reaching fuch diftinttion as even to 
excite a murmur among the py, Meh: He adds, however, 
* that being naturally of a cheerful and fanguine temper, he 
foon recovered the blow ;” which he would have us to 
underfland, that his literary siteppoidtnetit had very little 
effe& upon the equanimity of his temper. But this is not 
at all confiftent with what he afterwards acknowledges 
he felt, on the bad reception of the firft volume of his hif- 
tory; which, he fays, fo greatly difcouraged him, that ** had 
not the war been at that time breaking out between France 
and England, I had certainly retired to fome provincial town 
of the former kingdom, have changed my name, and never 
more returned to my native country." —(Own Life.) It is 
likewife flatly contradiéted” by a’ commentary on this very 
palfage of Hume’s own Life, which appeared in the London 
Review for 1777, then edited by Dr. Kenrick ; which afferts, 
that Hume’s difappointment at the public reception of his 
Treatife of Human Nature had a very violent effe&t on his 
paflions, at leaft in one particular inftance. Tt did not, it 
'eems, fall fo dead-borra from the prefs as not to be feverely 
handled 
BRIT. CRIT. VOL. XXXIV. AUG. 1809, 
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handled by fome of the reviewers of thofe times, in a pal 
cation entitled, The Works of the Learned; a citcumfane 
which fo highly provoked the young philofopher, ** that he 
flew ina violent rage to demand fatisfa€tion of Jacob Ro 
binfon, the publifher; whom he kept, during the paroxylm 
of his anger, at his {word’s point, trembling left a period 
fhould be put to the life of a fober critic by a raving phile 
fopher.” (London Review, vol. 5. p- 200.) < 

After the publication of his firft work, Hume retired to his 
brother’s paternal feat, and again employed himlelf in pre. 
paring for the prefs; in which he laboured with fo grez 
affiduity, as to ufher into the world, in the year 1742, his 
two volumes of ** Effays Moral and Philofophical.” This 
work was printed at Edinburgh, and was rather favourably 
received by the public. Soon after this Hume began hi 
career of public life, being invited by Lieutenant-Ge 
St. Clair to a& in the capacity of his private fecretary, in 
feveral public. miffions in which that gentleman was em- 
pega. In 1747 he aceompanied the General in his military 
embafly to the courts of Vienna and Turin, on which occe 
fion he informs us, that he ‘* wore the uniform of an officer, 
and wab introduced at thefe courts as aide-de-camp to the 
General."” Impreffed with the notion that the want of fuc- 
cefs of his Treatife of Human Nature, arofe front the man- 
ner rather than the matter of the work, he employed the le 
fure which his public life afforded, in new cafting the fir 

t of that performance; and tranfmitted his manufeript 
rom Turin to London, where it was printed under the new 
title of “ an Enquiry concerning Human Underftanding ;” 
but with nearly as little fuccefs as before. He afterwards 
new modelled, in a fimilar manner, the reft of his Freatife, 
which was thus converted into a fet of detached, and, as the 
author expriied. popular effays ; now commonly pubhithed 
along with the other effays of Hume, which comprehend 4 
great variety of fabjefis. It isto this improved edition of 
is philofophical doétrines, that Hume wi to limit the 
attention of his readers; and he complains, in a prefixed 
advertifement, that many of his opponents had chofen 10 
dire their attacks, not againft this, but the firft publication. 
On the juftice of this complaint, Mr. Ritchie makes fome 
fenfible remarks in pege 9. 

Having fixed hie refidence in Edinburgh, on his return 0 
his native country, Hume was, in the year 1752, appoi 
librarian to the faculty of Advocates, an office from whith 
if he derived litth emolument, he gained at Ieaft the com- 
mand of a large library ; and it was mow that he fet abowt 
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fiog his Hiftory of England, the bad reception of 
a. mir viel, “oe have areal had occafion to notice, 
He was, he fays, affailed by one cry of re tie difapproba- 
tion, and even deteftation ; Englifh, Scotch, and Irifh, Whig 
and Tory, Churchman and Se@lary, Free-thinker and Relie 
ioni Patriot and Courtier, united in theit rage againft the 
man, “* who had prefumed to fhed fo proto a tear for the 
fate of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford.”” ‘ And what,” 
adds he, ‘* was ftill moré mortifying, after the firf ebulli- 
tions of their fury were over, the book feemed to fink into 
oblivion.” He refolved, however, to perfevere, as he could 
not execute his fcheme of emigrating to France, and as his 
{ubfequent volume was confiderably advanced. 

At this period of his life, Hume feems to have devoted 
himfelf uninterruptedly to literary purfuits ; and his avowed 
predileétion for this obje€t was facilitated not only by his 
official employment, but by his enjoying the fociety of fome 
of thofe eminent literary charaéters, whofe works have fince 
done fo much honour to their country ; for at this time he 
lived in habits of intimacy with Robertfon, Adam Smith, 
Home (Lord Kames) Blair, and many other literati of leffer 
note. Several literary focieties were formed by this phalanx 
of eminent men, fome of a ferious and fomé of a convivial 
caft, of which Mr. Ritchie has prefented his readers with a 
minute, but not very luminous account, and of thefe Hume 
was of courfe a member. The firft of thefe, in the order of 
time, was the Rankenian Club, inilituted in 1717, which, in 
the days of Hume, had given place to a fimilar inftitution, 
known by the dignified appellation of the Poker Club; and 
from which, we are given to underftand, has lineally defcended 
the prefent Royal Society of Edinburgh. That this learned 
Corporation is not altogether difhonoured by its anceliry, 
upbsts from a circumftance of fome fingularity recorded in 
the prefent volume, namely, That when Bifhop Berkeley pub- 
lithed his Theory of the Nonentity of Matter, the Rankenian 
Club entered with ardour into the controverfy ; and not 
content with canvaffing the Berkeleian tenets in the mars. é 
of the fociety, a€tually engaged in an epiftolary correfpond- 
ence on the fubje& with their learned author. The worth 
prelate, with much politenefs and candour, regularly tran{- 
mitted his anfwers to the objeétions advanced by the club, 
and endeavoured to refute or evade the inconfiftent or irra+ 
tional confequences refulting from his doétrines. In the 
courfe of this friendly difeuflion, he formed fo favourable an 
idea of the acntenefs and learning of his opponents, that in 
the end he offered to feveral of them profelforthips in his pro. 
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jeéied college in the Bermuda iflands ; a propofal, however, 
which they did not think it prudent to,accept. | 
~ Avother: literary inflitation, of a mose fisted caft, ora 
lealt of a more ferious title than the Poker Club, to whi 
"Hume alfo belonged, was the Seleé? Socvety, af which the on 
gin has beer afcribed to Allan Ramfay, the partes and fon 
of the poet of the fame name. In 1759 this fociety reckoned 
one hundred and thirty members, and included all the diftin. 
guifhed fiterati of Edinburgh, and its neighbourhood, with 
an appropriate complement of nobility and gentry, mofk ol 
whom gave a punétual attendance, though a few. only took 
a thare in the debates. ‘* David Hume and Adam Smith,” 
fays Mr. Ritchie, “ very prudently never opened their lips.” 
A very extraordinary projeét occupied the attention of this 
fociety in 1761; no lefs Herculean an undertaking than the 
annihilation of the Scottifh provincial diale&, and the fubfti 
tution of pure Englith in its ftead ; to which, it feems, they 
were prompted by the accidental arrival of Sheridan in Edin. 
burgh, in the capacity of an itinerant leCturer on elocution, 
A fubfeription was fet on foot with a view toaccomplifh ths 
great national object, and rules and regulations were drawn 
up by the Sele&t Society, for the oi. of giving it effec- 
tual operation, which were publifhed for the benefit of all 
concerned, and may be feen here, at p. 97. 

A lift of great and learned names was fubjoined, as ordi- 
nary and extraordinary dire&tors, for accomplifhing the 
downfall of the vernacular language of Scotland. But after 
putting this mighty mountain in labour, the refult of the 
whole was an intimation im the newfpapers, fome weeks 
afterwards, that the managers had engaged Mr. Leigh, a pet 
fon well qualified to teach the pronunciation of the Englih 
tongue with propriety and grace, who would attend upom 
gentlemen at fixed prices ; and here the matter ended! ! 

Hume being now turned of fifty, thought, as he informs 
us, of paffing the reft of his life in plulofophical cafe, when 
he received an unexpetted invitation from the Earl of Hert 
ford, to enter again on the bufy fcene of public life. After 
fome hefitation, either real or affe€ted, he agreed to accom 
pany that nobleman in the capacity of private fecretary, 

“an embaffy to Paris, with the profpett of being officially 
appointed to the fecretaryfhip, which afterwards attually 

took place. He acknowledges that he had every reafon, both 
of plealure and intereit, to chink himfelf happy in his connet 
tions with this noble patron, as well as afterwards with bis 
brother, General Conway. In Paris, where his 

philofophical opinions were then all the mode, he met wit 
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the moh Pattering and unbounded attentiqus; He was-pafic- 
gyazed by the literati, ‘courted by the hadics,, and compli« 
mented by grandees, and even princes of the,bloed.'..**; De 
you ak me,” fays he, in a letter avritten. at this time to Dro 
Robertfon, “ about my courle of life? I’can only fay, that 
{ eat nothing but ambrofa, drink nothing but neétar, breathe, 
nothing but incenfe, and tread. on nothing but flowers, 
Every man I meet, and fill more every lady, would think) 
they were wanting in the moft indifpenfable duty, if «hey: 
did not make a long and elaborate harangue in my, praife.” 
* It is probable,”’ adds he, in the fame lemer, ** that thie place 
will be long my home, 1 feel little inclination to the fac- 
tious barbarians of Londen, and have ever. defired to remairi 
ia the place where Lam planted. 1 cannot forbear oblerving, 
on what a different footing learning and the Jearned are heve, 
from what they are among the faQious barbarians above- 
mentioned.”” : ni ; 
In this refolution, however, of pafling.the remainder of 
his days among the refined and philofophical inhabitants of 
Paris, H ume did not perfevere; but when his official engage-- 
thents were over, returned to Edinburgh, after an abfence of 
about Sx years, He was, now at the meridian of bis reputa- 
tion, aud in poffeflion of an ample. fortune ; but i was not 
long permitted him to continue in the enjoyment of thele 
good things, for in fix years more, namely, in 1775, he was 
flruck with a diforder in bis bowels, which he himfelf felt to 
be fatal, and which, in the following twelvemonth, terminated 
his mortal career. His account of his own life, to which 
repeated allufions have been made in this article, is dated only 
four montis previous to his deceafe ; aud as the author was 
then perfeétly aware of the impoflibility of bis recovery, is to 
be confidered as the teftimony of a dying man refpetting his 
own charafler and condufi. We fhell, however, look into 
itin vain for any acknowledgment of error, any regret of 
rahhnefs, or any apprehenfion of having done evil to 
the world, by the propagation of doftrines fubverfive of the 
moft revered fanttions of religion and morelity.. Hume 
flarted into public notice even from the Univerfity, a full- 
tormed {ceptic, and determined infidel, and fhowed no {ymp- 
toms of flinching from his creed at auy period of his hfe, or 
ia his lat moments. This has afférded no lutle matter of 
cConfolation and triumph to his brother infidels, who are in- 
cited to afcribe the effeét to the aflurance produced by con- 
dence in his principles, without reflecting that iin, to 1s 
n0 demonstration, and want of common teeling no kind of 
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We have confidered vanity and fel!-fufficiency as 
minant features in the char. of Hume, and as aaah 


ipal caufes of his affuming the charaéter of a determine 
Fospeic and unbeliever. Nothing, we think, can mor 
clearly betray the firength of thefe en in his mind 
‘than the charaéter of himfelf, with which he concludes his 
own life, where every touch is favourable, without evena 
fhade of contraft. “ 1 am,” fays he, ** or rather was (for 
that is the ftyle I muft now ufe in fpeaking of my [elf) a may 
of mild difpofition, of command of temper, of an open, focial, 
and cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but litle fal. 
ceptible of enmity, and of great moderation in all ws pal. 
fions.” “ My friends,” adds he, “ never had occafion t 
vindicate any one circumflance of my charaéter and con 
du&!!!" Feeling, however, as if this were rather too 
palpable a violation of modefty, he fubjoins, ** I cannot 
there is no vanity in making this funeral. oration of myfelf; 
** but,” adds he immediately, ** I hope it is not a mifplaeed 
one ; and this is a matter of fa&t which is eafily cleared 
_and afcertained.” Thus terminates the account of himielf, 
which he wifhed to be implicitly received by pofterity. We 
have heard an anecdote in converfation, which afcribes to 
Hume the merit of charaferizing himfelf to a friend with 
fomew hat more candour and modefty, and, we think, with 
infinitely more juflice. This friend, who was a fellow-mem- 
ber of the Poker Club, jocularly mentiened to Hume, that 
he propofed writing an account of his life and charaéter, 
* As to my charatier,”” faid Hume, ** I will give it you 
myfelf in a fingle fentence, * Candid and liberal with refpeét 
to the prejudices of others, bigotted with refpe& to my own.” 
Theie were two remarkable incidents in the life of Hume, 
of which he has taken no notice in the biographical tketch 
drawn "p by himfelf, but which are narrated at great length 
by Mr. Ritchie, ‘The firft of thefe is the complaint prefented 
to the general affembly of the church of Scotland, againf 
the metaphyfical writings of this author, and of Lord Kames; 
the fecond is the quarrel between Hume and fean Jaques 
Ro fleau, wh» was fick the pretegé, and afterwards the im- 
plecible enemy of the Scotch metapiiyfician. In the yeat 
175), Mr. Hume’s Enquiry concerning the nn 
Mor ls appeaed, and Lord Kames (hen Mr. Henry 
p -bi thed tis Effa)s on the Principles of Mouality and Ne 
tural Relygen, @ work which was confidered by the mo 
zealous among the Calviniflic divines as hollile to the 
of ‘es cle tom Jt is in vain,” fays Mr. Ritchie, * to cone 
Ceai thet delim, or a religious creed, approximating ae 
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ad begun to {pread: among the literary circles at Edinburgh; 
wie Kanes and Mr. Hume being the only perfors who 
had ventured to commit their philofophical tenets to writing, 
were confidered as the grand apofiles of.infidelity.” It was 
not, however, till the year 1755, that notice was taken of 
this fubje& in the general aflembly of the church; and the 
matter then proceeded ao further than an unanitnous decla- 
ration of the abhorrence in which fuch impious and infidel 
principles were held by the church, and an exhortation to 
all its miniflers to exert their utmolk vigilance and zeal, to 
preferve thofe under their charge from the contagion of 
thefe abominable tenets. On the next meeting of the affem- 
bly, a twelvemonth afterwards, it was moved in a committee 
to take notice of the infidel writings lately publifhed, and in 
particular to inquire into, and animadvert upon, fome of 
thofe of David Hume, becaule he had publicly avowed the 
moft obnoxioua of his doctrines by prefixing his name. 
After a long and warm debate, this propofition was overe 
ruled, and confequently was never fubmuitted to the decifion 
of the aflembly. A fimilar fate attended a motion afterwards 
made in the prefbytery of Edinburgh, to cite the printers and 
bookfellers of the tratts afcribed to Lord Kames, in order 
that they might be compelled to name the author of the ob- 
noxious do€trines. The majority in both courte were of 
inion, and aps with reafon, that it tended more to 
ification to drop this inquiry, than to infli& the cenfures 
of the church, in fuch a cafe, however merited they might 


be. 

When Hume returned from Paris fur the laft time, he 
brought with him to England the celebrated Rouffeau, who 
was then in fearch of an @fylum from the perfecutions, real 
or imaginary, to which he was fubj in France, and 
aher parts of the continent. Hume feems warmly to have 
mmterefted himfelf for this eccentric chara@er; and with 
fome difficuhy at length fucceeded in fixing him at am agree- 
able country retreat, and procuring him an annual allowance, 
more than fufficient for his wants. At firft nething could 
exceed the gratitude of Rouffeau, and hie letters to Hume 
ate expreflive of the utmoit enthufiafm of attachment. His 
re(tlefs and fufpicious temper, however, foon began to fhow 
itfelf, and his benetaétor. became the objcét at firlt of diftruft, 
and afterwards of the moft rooted averfion. A detailed ac- , 
count of the whole connettionbetween Hume and Roufleau 
was publithed at Paris, under the infpettion of D’Alembert 
and other literary friends‘of Hume, to whom he communi- 
cated the original letters and other materials. It is a very 
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fingular document, but having been now fo long before the 
public, cannot be confidered as a fit fubjeét for prefent cri. 
ticifm. Mr. Ritchie, however, has not only incorporated 
the whole of this document into the body of his work, in an 
Englifh drefs, but has alfo printed it a8 an appendix in the 
original French; a proceeding which we think fearcely fait 
to bis readers, who may be thus made to pay a fecond time 
for what they already poffefs. A produétion of the Ameti. 
can prefs has lately fallen into our hands, which contains 
fome information refpecting Rouffeau, while he was under 
the protection of Hume, that fufficiently marks his eccens 
tric, and in many tis eg frivolous charafter. It is entitled 
** Letters from London, written during the years 1802 and 
1803, by William Auftin,” Printed at Bofton in 1804. Its 
author ftates, that having ‘vifited Dr. Griffiths, the original 
editor of the Monthly Review, then at Turnham-green, he 
was informed by that gentleman, that both Hume and Roufy 
feau had {pent many an hour in the room where they then 
were, 


‘6 I] atked the doéter,’’ fays Mr. Auftin, ‘* how Roufleay 
fpent his time when he vifited him? As little like a philofopher, 
he replied, as youcan imagine. He had a little fagacious dog, 
called Cupid, which always followed him, and whenever he was 
urged to converfe. on fubjects either difagreeable or fatiguing to 
him, he would begin to fing; at the fame moment Cupid would 
begin to dance; and thus he would frequently fpend two hours 
together, excepting thofe fhort intervals when Cupid would make 
a blunder, and then Roufleau would fall a laughing, In this 
manner would the philofopher of Ermenonville fpend many an 
hour in that window-feat, while he refided in this town with 
Hume."’ 


The laft letter which Rouffeau wrote to Hume, in anfwer 
to the demand to explain the grounds of his unreafonable 
iufpicions, is one af the moft extraordinary produétions that 
ever fell from the pen of a philofopher. It occupies nearly 
forty of Mr. Ritchie's pages, anddetails with much minutes 
nels all the grievances of which it complains, which are even 
miore trivial than thofe which are fabled to give rife to the 
jealoufy of a lover. They were however fufficient te fatisfy 
Rouilkau, (whole flrong underitanding was completely fub- 

jetted to his morbid temperament) that his pretended benes . 
tactor was a principal agent in that grand confpiracy which 
the whole human race had entered into againit the fame, 
tranquillity, and perfenal fafety of the wth ner of Gea 
neva. With all its abfurdity, however, and unjuitifiable 
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virulence, there is an eloquence and perverfe ingenuity in 
this performauce which marks it as the produétion of the 
author of Emile and the Nouvelle Heloife. 

Moft of the letters of Hume which are printed in this 
volume are, like the hiftory of his intercourle with Rouffeau, 
already well known to the public; and therefore improper 
for extraéting. There are, however, two letters of the Scotch 
philofopher, on the fubjeét of the Eflay on Miracles, which, 
we believe, are now firft publifhed; and which are the more 
important, as, in the firft of them, which is addreffed to Dr. 
Blair, Hume departs from the refolution which he declares 
he had very early formed, of never anfwering any attacks 
that might be made upon his writings. Thefe letters were oc. , 
cafionetdl by Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, having tran{mitted 
a copy of his ‘* Differtation on Miracles,” previous to its 
publication, to Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, with a requeft, 
that after pevufing it he would ‘communicate it to Mr. 
Hume, whofe fceptical tenets on that fubjeét it was ins 
tended to refute. Hume returned the performance to Dr. 
Blair, with a letter, which is given by Mr. R. at p. 144, 
and contains feveral replies to Dr. Campbell. 

This learned writer was candid enough to expunge or foften 
many of the expreflions in his Diflertaien, which were re- 
prefented to him as fevere or offenfive; at the fame time 
that he availed himfelf of the remarks both of his friend and 
his opponent, in order to obviate every objection that might 
be made to his arguments. When his Differtation, thus 
correéied and improved, was about to iffue from the prefs, 
he fenta copy to Hume, from whom he received the follow. 
ing letter, which contains féveral ftriking marks of chase 
racter : 


“ Dear Sip, January, 7, 1762. 
“ Tt has fo feldom happened that controverfies in philofophy, 
much more in theology, have been carried on without producing 
4 perfonal quarrel between the parties, that 1 muft regard my . 
prefent ficuation as fomewhat extraordinary, who have reafon to 
give you thanks for the civil and obliging manner, in which you 
have conducted the difpute againft me, on fo interefting a fubjegt 
as that of miracles. Any little fymptoms of vehemence, of 
which I formerly ufed the freedom to complain, when you favour. 
ed me with a fight of the manufcript, are either removed or ex, 

plained away, or atoned for by civilities, which are far beyox 
what I have any title to pretend to, It will be natural for you 
to imagine, that I will fall upon fome fhift to evade the force of 
your arguments, and to retain my former opinion in the point 
controverted between us; but it is impoflible for me not to = 
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the ingenuity of your performance, and the great learning which 
you have difplayed againft me. 

‘€ | confider myfelf as very much honoured in being thought 
worthy of an anfwer by a perfon of fo much merit; and as I find, 
that the public does you juitice with regard to the ingenuity and 
good compofition of your piece, I hope you will have no reafon 
to repent engaging with an antagonift, whom perhaps, in ftri&. 
nefs, you might have ventured to negle&t. J own to you, that . 
¥ never felt fo violent an inclination to defend myfelf as at pre. 
fent, when I am thus fairly challenged by you, and I think I 
could find fomething-fpecious at leaft to urge in my defence ; but 
as I had fixed a refolution, in the beginning of my life, always 
to leave the public to judge between my adverfaries and me, with. 
out making any reply, I muft adhere inviolably to this refolution, 
otherwife my filence on any future occafion would be conftrued 
an inability to anfwer, and weuld be matter of triumph againt 
me. . 
“* It may, perhaps, amofe you to learn the firft hint, which 
faggeited to me that argument, which you have fo ftrenuoufly 
attacked. I was walking in the clo’fters of the Jefuits’ Colle 
of La Fieche, a town in which I paffed two years of my youth, 
and engaged in a converfation with a Jefuit of fome parts and 
learning, who was relating to me, and urging fome nonfenfical 
miracle perfermed lately in their convent, when I was tempted 
to difpute againft him; and as my head was full of the topics of 
my Treatife of Human Nature, which I was at that time com. 
pofing, this argument immediately occurred to me, and I thought 
it very much gravelled my companion; but at laft he obferved to 
me, that it was impoffible for that argument to have any foli. 


dity, becaufe it operated equally againft the Gofpel as the Ca- 


tholic miracles ;—which obfervation I thought proper to admit 


‘a9 a fufficient anfwer. I believe you will allow, that the free- 


dom at leaft of this reafoning makes it fomewhat extraordinary to 
have been the produce of a convent of Jefuits; though perhaps 
you may think the fophittry of it favours plainly of the plaée of 
its birth. 

- * I beg my compliments to Mrs, Campbell, and am with great 
segerd, Sir, &c.’* P. 149. 


Mr. Ritchie concludes his biographical memoir with an 
analyfis of Mr. Hume's literary charaéter, which he con- 
templates under four diflinét afpeéts. 1. He confiders mm 
as a metaphyfician: 2. As a meralift: 3. As a writer on general 
any and, +. As a Aiflerian. here is nothing either very 
profound or very original in what he has advanced under 
thefe heads; and we do not confider it as incumbent on us 
to attempt to fupply the deficiencies in this critical analyfis. 
The metaphyfical fophiflnes of Hume have now been re- 
peat 
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expofed, by various able writers; and his merits 
and defeéts as a politician and hiftorian appreciated, with all 
the accuracy of candid criticifm, His metaphyfics appear 
to us more charaéterized by bold and undaunted affumption 
than by ingenious or abftrufe reafoning, although of thefe 
laft qualities they doubtlefs have a confiderable fhare. The 
fource of fallacy will generally be found in the premifes, 
which are afflumed as felf-evident, although often the moft re- 
gnant to every principle of reafon and common fenfe; 
But which, if admitted, neceffarily lead to the moft {ceptical 
and paradoxical conclufions. By raga, that every objeé 
of human thought or feeling may be refolved into what he 
calls impreffions and ideas, he proves that it is very doubiful 
whether there is any fuch thing as mind or matter in the 
univerfe. By affluming that we know nothing of the con- 
nettion between caufe and effeét, he proves that we hive no 
rational foundation for the belief in a God ; and by afluming 
that our belief in teftimony depends upon our perfonal ex- 
—— he proves that no man can admit the truth ot .che 
hriftian religion, but by the operation of a perpetual miracle. 
Should we, however, in all thefe inftances deny his premifes, 
which on examination are found to be completely taHacious, 
his conclufions of courfe mutt fall to the ground. 

It is as an hiftorian and political writer that Hume will 
probably be beft known to pofterity ; and it is in thefe c spa- 
cities that he can be read with the greateft pleafure and ad. 
vantage by the friends of found morals and fincere religion, 
Yet even as an hiftorian Hume has many faults; he does not 
fcruple to difguif: fa&ts from party motives, and he never lofes 
an opportunity of throwing out his cool {ceptical {neer at 
what 4e calls fanaticifm and fuperftiion; by wich we are 
to underftand a reverence fur tie dottrines of Curiftianity. | 
In the eyes of Mr. Ritchie, however, he feems to be hell 
akogether faultlefs in his hiftorical capacity, and is confi. 
dered as having driven from the fiell every aiverfary who 
ventured to oppofe the conclufions which he was led by his 
refearches to m vintain. 

But this is not the only particular in which we widely 
differ from Mr. Ritchie, in his eftimate of the charafter and 
acquirements of Hume. Though the biog ap er is far from 
defending all the metaphyfical (ophifms of his hero, he paffes 
Over without any reprobation his infidious attacks on the 
caufe uf revelation; and never even blanes him for atternpt- 
ing to undermine the belief in a dey. We are far, how. 
ever, from infinuating that Mr. Ritchie is fo greatly enl/ight- 
ened «§ to be an advocate for this fubiine tener of the nudern 
fEhuol of philofophy, and limit our charges againit him co 
rather 
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rather more than a due abhorrence of the zealots, and the 
abettors of /uperflition. But as we do not think it probable 
that his compilation (for it is in fa& nothing more) will ever 
become a very popular work, we fhall difmifs it without any’ 
further animadverfion. 





Art. VIL. The New Teflament, in an improved Verfien, ec. 
(Concluded from p. 16.) 


E turn now to St. Luke’s narrative, which, as well as 

St. Matthew's, is allowed be extant in all the MSS,. 

and verfions at prefent known. It is again confidently 
ftated, that Herod mul have been dead two years before 
our Saviour was born *; and Lardner is again quoted, as 
it were, in proof of this. Here is fome parade of dates 
in confirmation of the matter, all which are fo ably difcuffed 
by Lardner, that we can only defire again to join in the re- 
ference ; begging that no readers will take things upon truft, 
but examine tor themfelves: for two circumflances are here 
notorioufly affumed, which cannot in any manner be proved, 
Firft, that the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s reign is to be dated 
from the death of Auguftus; whereas, in all likelihood, his 
proconfalar senerey is to be included, Secondly, that the 
date of the death ot Herod is capable of being afcertained, 
which their own indefatigable referee, the learned Lardner, 
acknowledges he was unable in any manner to determine. 
‘The editors fay, the lateft period affigncd is the fpring 
A.U.C. 751. Now this is certainly not true. Poflinus, 
in his Spicilegium Evangelicum, edited by that great {cholar 
Fabricius, endeavouring to fettle, as he tells us, ** Quo pra- 
cifé anno fit defunétus (Herodes),” fixes on the year 754 
for the death of Herod, and dates the birth of Chrift four 
years earlier. But why do not the editors tell us what is 
true, namely, that Dr. Lardner, in the very place where the 
date of 751 is afligned for the death of Herod, gives two 
computations of the birth of our Saviour, each of them fall- 
ing fhort ot the above date. The one September or Ofo- 
ber A. U. C. 748; the other September or OGober 749 ¢. 





> a ae 


* Ic is actually a third time infifted on in a note on Luke iii. 23« 

+ This latter date the learned Doddridge prefers, who inclines 
to adopt Dr. Lardner’s calculation, rather Mr. Manne’s, whofe 
elaborate and clegant Differtation on the Birth of Chrift would 
alone ferve to overfet the confident affertions of thefe Editors. Mr. 
Manne thinks Chrift was born in the {pring of 747, and that Herod 
dicd about the Paffover, A. U.C. 750, towards the end of March 
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Inflead of which, and in defiance of their own chofen au- 
thority, they again moft peremptonily affure the reader that 
Herod MUST HAVE BEEN dead two years before Chrift 
was born!. Another reference is here made to Grotius, on 
Luke iii. 23, who, for all that we can find, fays not a word 
about it. He endeavours certainly to fettle the date of our 
Saviour’s entrance on his minifiry, but without the fmalleft 
allufion to the death of Herod. 

We are next cautioned againft trufting to the authenticity 
of thefe chapters, on the high authority of Marcion, who, 
we are told, though a reputed heretic, was a man of learning 
and integsity for any thing that appears to the contrary. We 
fhall nat ftop to difpute either his learning or integrity, be- 
caufe the learned may be miftaken, and the honeft may be 
prejudiced. We only know, that, like the Ebionites, he 
was a moft notorious faker-away ; as the Ebionites, by the 
confeffion of the editors, ‘* faok away’’ even the genealogy, 
(they had previous taken away from the Old Teflament, as 
fome alledge, all but the books of the Pentateuch, nor did 
they admit the whole of them) Marcion is faid to have taken 
away all the Old Teftament, three of the four Gofpels, feve- 
ral Epiftles, and altered, abridged, or interpolated whatever 
he chofe to retain, ‘The editors fay he did this ‘‘ like fome 
moderns.” It.is fit then that we fhould keep a ftri€t eye 
upon fuch fakers-away, for fear their learmng and integrity 
fhould be of the fame predatory nature as Marcion’s, and 
tempt them to commit trefpaffes as little to be juttified, 

But St. Luke does not mention in his. preface to the 
Aéts of the Apofiles, that bis Gofpel contained any thing 
more than records of the public mimitry of Chrift; he does 
not allude to the incidents contained in the two firft chap. 
ters, ‘* which therefore probably were not written by him.” 
As this objeflion is allowed to reach no higher than to a bare 
probability, we fhall not employ any time upon it, except to 
obferve that neither are the incidents contained in the third 
Chapter, included in the fart /ummary, As i. 1, which 
extends only to what ‘* Jefus began both to do and to teach.” 
The third chapter, however, the editors account genuine, 

Thefe commentators next tell their readers, that ‘* if the 
account of the miraculous conception of Jefus be true, he 
could not be the offspring of David and of Abraham, from 
whom it was prediéted, and by the Jews expeéted that the 
Mefliah fhould defcend.” Now this isa downright falfehood! 
which we may fay without rudenefs; nay, rather with fome 
Civility ; becaufe the ewiters themfelves had previouflly contra. 
Ged it in their aocte on St. Matthew, where we read, that 
the 
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the account of the miraculous conception dees ‘ nat at a 
militate againft the doftrine of the proper humanity of Chri" 
They go on to repeat, that ** there is no allufion to any of 
‘thefe extraordinary faéts in either of the fucceeding hiftorie 
of Luke, or in any other béoks of the New Teftamen 
Jefus is uniformly {poken of as the fon of Jofeph and Mary, 
and as a native of Nazareth; and no rad gS whatever 
appears to have been excited in the pudlic, mind by thelé 
wonderful and notorieus events.” Having replied to she 
objeétions before, we fhall not now dwell upon them, ex 
cept to notice a few incerreé expreffions, Jefus is not uni- 
formly fpoken of as the fon of Jofeph and Mary ; he is con. 
finually {poken of as “ the Son of God,” * the Son of the 
Moft High,” * the Son of the living God,” the Son of th 
Bleffed,”’ the * only begotten of God.” He is—mot uni 
formly fpoken of as a native of Nazareth; the Evangelifts 
do not themfelves declare him to be fo in any one inftante. 
His opponents accufe him of being fuch, axa reafon for re. 
jeéting him, alledging particularly, that if he was the Chrift, 
he muft have been born at Bethlehem ; that he was educated 
and dwelt at Nazareth is granted, but though by refidence 
and conneétion a Galilean, God’s efpecial interpofition ap- 
ears to have been dire€ted to make him by birth a Bethle- 
bestia, of the city of David. Laftly, though the events 
attending his birth were wonderful enough to excite the 
awe and attention of all who witnefled them, yet they were 
not public and noforious. Herod himfelf; nay, all Jerufe 
lem, including the chief priefls and fcribes. of the people, 
were not let into the fecret. Thofe who-could very well 
tell where the Mefhiah ought #0 be born, did not know where he 
was born; a circymftance however duly difcovered to others 
for the wanes purpofes, namely, that /ome witnefles at leaft 
might be forthcoming to eftlabhth when neceffary, that crite 
rion of his Meffiahfhip, his birth at Bethlehem in Judea. 
The date of the enrolment, chap. ii. 1, is mentioned # 
a great hiflorical difficulty, without however the ufual refer 
ence to Lardner, who, though he certainly treats it a8 4 
dificuly, fo unravels the myftery as to leave it no Jongét 
fuch. ‘* That St. John the Baptift fhould be ignorant of 
the perfon of Chrifl, is not probable, if this narrative be 
true.”” Though it has been preity generally fuppofed that 
John knew not the perfon of Jefus before his baptifm, we 
are not quite certain that this was aftually the cafe. In two 
inflances' John does certainly declare that he “ knew him 
not,’’ and thefe cafes are cited by the editors; John i. 3h 
3#. But we fhould much queftien if more was implied 
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thefe terms than that ‘he knew him not as the Meffizh, till 
it was efpecially revealed to him on his approach to be bap- 
tized. - Grotius is difpofed to adopt this interpretation, but 
thofe who do not adopt it, very rationally attribute his igno- 
rance to the providential interpofition of God, to take off all 
fafpicion of confpiracy, (See Beza and Doddridge.) At 
all events no argument can be drawn from a circumftance, 
which, for any thing we know, might be accidental; and, from 
what we know, would appear to be providential. 

The laft remark of the Editors relates to the probability of 
interpolation ; and inanfwer to thofe who think that fo largeand 
grofs an interpolation would never have efcaped detettion, 
ot been fo early and fo generally received, we are reminded 
that it was not admitted into the Hebrew copies of Matthew’s 
Gofpel, nor into Marcron’s — of St. Luke. That is, in 
fatt, thofe parts were notto be found in the canon of Scripture 
which the Ebionitesand Marcion chofe to adopt, nor very 
much more that is allowed to be genuine Scripture, both of 
the Old and New Teflament. Moft of the hiftorical, pro- 
phetical, and hagiographical books of the former, and in the 
cafe of Marcion particularly, three of the Gofpels, many 
of the Epiftles, and the Apocalypfe. Thus difcarded, it 
mult be allowed that they have honourable company to keep 
them in countenance in their baniihment. But, tt is added, . 
** it is notorious that forged writings under the names of the 
Apoftles were in circulation almoft from the apoltolic age.” 
It is furely equally notorious, that when the Canon was 
compiled, thefe forgeries were quite as well known to the 
compilers as to the Vhitarians of the prefent day, and that 
fo much has been fet afide of thefe forgeries, and rejeéled 
among the Pevderrypaga is in itfelf fufficient proof that all 
that has been retained underwent due examination. “ If 
the orthodox charge the heretics, the heretics, we are told, 
equally charge the orthodox with corrupting the text.”” How 
could it be otherwife ? and yet the orthodox may be ‘quite 
nght after all. The Unitarians declare that the Ebionites 
Improperly took away the genuine genealogy of Matthew, 
Would not the Ebionites, if they-could fpeak for themfelves, 
retort, that the Unitarians very improperly receive it as 
genuine Scripture, and yet are not the Unitarians quite right 
1 giving it a place in their canon? We ought indeed to 
fay the editors of this verfion, rather than the Unitarians in 
general ; for there are fome of the latter, who, like the Ebi- 
onites of old, are for taking away ‘* even the genealogy ;"’ 


but with thefe we have little to do at prefent. ’ 
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It was eafier, fay thefe editors, to introduce interpolations 
when copies were few and f{carce, than fince they have bee 
multiplied to fo great a degree by means of the prefs. This 
we muft have leave to deny. The prefs might now indeg 
give ample currency to any adopted interpolation, but ri 
manufcript muft have conftituted an individual and difti 
copy in thofe days; and an interpolation in one could {c 
find its way fo correfily into every other, and be transferred 
into every verfion, fo difperfed as they were, and fo var. 
oufly circumftanced ; and yet, as it happens, thefe narratives 
(as the Editors confefs) are to be found in every knewn manuf. 
cript and every known verfion. 

Laftly, we are taught to notice that the interpolation in 
queftion, would to the generality of Chriftians be extr 
gratifying, as it would leffen the odium attached to Chrifts 
anity from its founder being a crucified Jew, and would 
ELEVATE him to the DIGNITY of the HEROES and 
BEMI-CODs of the HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY!! 

Gracious heaven! Elevate the Saviour of the world te 
the dignity of the heroes and demi-gods of the heathen my- 
thology !! 

Was it neceflary for thofe who had the Apocalypfe in 
their hands (a part of Scripture which-the editors willingly 
account geifuine) to defcribe the dirth of Jefus, as it is 
{cribed in Matthew and Luke, to give him a poor virgin for 
his mother, a {mall village for his birth-place, a flable for 
his nurfery, and a manger for his cradle, in order to raife 
him to the rank of a heathen demi-god? We who declares 
himfelf in another part of Scripture, to be ‘ the alpha and 
omega, the beginning and the end, unto whom every crea 
ture that is in heaven, and on earth, and under the earth, 
and in the fea, and all things in them, afcribe blefling, and 
glory, and dominion for ever and ever!'"? Was it neceflary 
to make fim to be a carpenter’s fon in order to elevate him 
to the rank of a demi-god, ‘* wha has the keys of death 
the grave!’” What mythological idol could ever be com 
pared tothe Lamb of the Apocalypfe, the Lorn of LoRDSs 
and KinG of KiNnGs? What demi-god of Pagani{m ever 
made fuch an appearance as the Worp of Gon in the 
Revelations? We fhall take the editors own verfion. 


« And I faw Heaven opened, and behold a white horfe, and 
be who fat upon him was called faithful andtruc, and with righ 
teoufnefs he judgeth and maketh war. And his eyes were a8 4 
flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns. And he had a 
name written which none knoweth but himfelf: and he was 
clothed with a mantle dipt in blood: and his name is called THE 
Word 
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Worn of Gop: and the armies which were in Heaven followed 
him on white horfes, clothed in fine linen, white and pure: and 
out of his mouth went a fharp two.edged {word, that with 
ite might fmite the nations: and he thall rule them with a rod 

iron; and he fhall tread the wine-prefg of the fierce anger of 
Almighty God : and he had on his mantle and on his thigh, @ 
a name written, Kine of xines and Lonp of Lorps!” 


What can we fay to thofe who talk ot e/evating fucha 
perfonage to the rank of a heathen demi-god ! 

Thus far our remarks on this Jmproved Verfion of the 
New Teftament have been direéted particularly to the ful. 
picions entertained of the genuinenefs and authenticity of 
thofe parts of the Gofpels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
which give an account of the miraculous conception and 
birth ot Jefus Chrift. Clofely conneéted with this are the 
dottrines commonly entertained of the pre-exiftence and 
divinty of our Saviour, which do€trines it is the profefled 
objet of the prefent Verfion to do away, by an abandon- 
ment of what the Editors choofe to call thofe ** technical 
phrafes of a fyflematic theology which has no foundation in 
the Scriptures themfelves.”” We cannot quite underftand 
what they mean by the ‘ technical phrafes of a fyflematic 
theology.” Technical phraies muft furely imply appro- 
priate phrafes, whether they relate to the arts or {ciences ; 
and as to a {tematic theology, any theology without a fyftem 
mult {urely be no better than ** the bafelefs fabric of a vigon.” 
Surely the Unitarian theology is fyftematic, and nothing can 
more f{trongly prove it than the Verfion now edited. Nota 
word or phrafe, or various reading, that at all breaks in upon 
their Jyftem, is fuffered to efcape without fome hint of a cor 
ruption of the text, fome alieration, or fome comment to 
explain away its moft obvious and literal meaning: and as 
to technical phrafes, they may be jutt as technical in the 
way of negation as in the way of aloaioe, It may be jult 
as technical to call the only-vegotten of God a mere attri; 

ute, as to call hima perfon; and it is evidently much more 
“tbnical to evade the moft approved interpretations, than to 
abide by the obvious and plain language ot Holy Writ. In 
regard to thofe two great doétrines of our Saviour’s pre- 
exiftence and divinity, we find nothing but evafion: evafion 
the molt /yflematic, and a choice of terms the molt invariably 
technical, as appropriate exclufively io their own fyftem of 

ret. Thus it is that Kup, as addreffed to our Lord; is 
‘ommonly rendered Sir, or Mafler, or Teacher; and the 
‘erm %pecxurely, under the fame circumftaices, never allowed 
. Mv to 
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to fland for more than the mere aét of obeifance. Ty 
Logos or Word of God is (we had almoft faid) account) 
no more than a mere nick-name of the Pe teyte Jefusy an 
the ** Creation of al/ things’ is reprefented to be'the Creatigy 


of nothing. Not that we are at all difpofed to deny th 
Kupie may with much propriety in fome places of St 
ture be rendered Sir, or Mafter * that gpooxuvely hat 
meaning of obeifance ; that Jefus may be termed the Lagu, 
becaufe God revealed himfelf or his word by him, (ate 
are reminded that‘archbifhop Newcome explains it,) orth 
there is no new Creation ever {poken of, that is fpiritual and 
ftri€ily evangelical. - But invariably to regard the expreflion 
alluded to as comprehending under them nothing more, m 
higher doéirines, that is, than are conveyed by the rendering 
and commentaries of the Editors, is to fupprefs many ra 
matters of faét, which tend to fix the true and undoubted 
meaning of the facred writers. So far from enabling th 
judicious and attentive reader (as the Editors pote)» 
underftand f{cripture phrafeology, it is really to take trim 
them the very beit means of doing fo. Nothing can be mort 
true than the remark of that eloquent writer Bifhop Jeremy 
Taylor, ‘* that though every man may foon fpan his owt 
knowledge, our ignorance we can never fathom.” — In pub 
lications of the nature of the one before us, the world it 
general would be utterly aftonifhed to know what a malta 
ancient learning, including much matter of pofitive fath# 
wholly kept out of fight, though of the utmoft important 
to the full underftanding of the doétrines of Scriptumt 
How fhould it be poflible for any unlearned Chriftian tou 
deriland, where fuch information is ftudioufly fupprefied, 
that the very name of Ged is often given to Chritt, wher 
the received tranflation only renders it Lord, and this # 
proved Verfion Sir or Mafler: and yet this feems to u8# 
capable of demonftration as any propofition in Euclid. 
For inftance, that the name of Jehovah was by the Jews inva 
ably underitood to be fo exclufively appropriated to God # 
to be perfeétly incommunicable to any creature, 1s at 
entirely indifputable; and any application of this ttle @% 
creature would always have been eftcemed the mo 
‘dolatry, the bafett dereliétion of the firft great principles 
their tath. Nevertheleis the prophet Jeremiah foretel 
the advent of Mefliah, expreisly declares, ‘ that this his nae 
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whereby he thall be called, Jehovah our Righteoufnefs ;”” for 
fo it is in the original, though generally rendered The Lord 
our Righteouftiefs. When St. Paul then, who was not onl 
a Jew, but of the ftri€teft fe& of the Jews, lays fuch ftrefs 
on his difciples confeffing that Jefus was The Lord, (fee Rom, 
x.9; 1 Cor. xii. 3.) it fhould certainly be held to imply 
Jehovah our Righteoufnels. The Greek term indeed in 
thefe paffages is Kupiov, fometimes rendered Lord, and fome- 
times Mafter, but in this inftance, among many others, evi- 
dently requiring to be rendered Jehovah; for the LXXIL 
Jews who riade the Greek tranflation of the Bible, had no 
other term to exprefs Jehovah but the térm Kupis. In the 
fame manner all the Evangelifts begin their Gofpels withi 
the account of the preaching of St. John the Baptift, de- 
élaring that ** this was lie that was fpoken of by the prophet 
Haias, faying * the voice of ,one crying in the wildernefs, 
ye the way of the LORD, make his paths firaight.”, 
ow in the original prophecy of [faiah the words are thefe, 
Prepare ye the way of JEHOVAH. “ Here,” as a very 
learned author fays, ‘* we find ail the four Evangelifts, three 
of whom at leaft were Jews, becoming witnefs to the fame: 
thing, that Jefus is the JEHOVAH prophefied of by Ifaiah, 
whole way the Baptift was to prepare.”"—If any thould be 
difpofed to doubt whether Kupios is equivalent to JEHO- 
H, the Editors of this work fupply us with three ins 
flances of it in their rendering of Matth. xxii. 44. Mark: 
xi. 36. Luke xx. 42. Here they themfelves with great 
ey render § Kupios Jehovah. And a Jewifh Targum 
Ips us to another remarkable faét upon this ve satan: 
“ The Lord faid unto my Lord” is in the T. of Jonathan, 
“ Jehovah faid unto his WORD*.” This opens fo us a 
new fubjeét; for here is the WORD of JEHOVAH; the 
AOTOZ or WORD of God, fully acknowledged by a 
Jew, in a paflage particularly appropriated to himfelf by our 
bloffed Saviour, os evidently implying a perfonal diftinétion: 
Now thefe are all pofitive facts, which apply to every part of 
the Chriftian Scriptures, and the bare mention of which is 
fufficient to fhow us, that a new verfion, in which fuch mat- 
ters are totally“ fuppreffed or difregarded, canmot bea fair in- 
terpretation of the real fentiments of Jewifh writers. None 
can be ignorant how much is faid about the WORD of 
GOD in the firft chapter of St. John’s Gofpel. Now 
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* Sce more upon this paraphrafe below. 
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all thatthe world in general will learn from,this Verfio 
this. rematkable term is, that it either means the wifdom 
God, faccording to our contemporary Mr. Lindfey,) or th 
% is a name given to our Saviour becaule by Him, as ‘4 
his Meffenzers or Prophets, God revealed himfe}! or his ord 
in the Golpel-—given to him ‘* in the beginning,” sata, 
from the cormmencement of the Gofpel iGeblnen and 
tot Before. This is what the Editors tell us, but undouktedly 
the main queftion is, what mult St. John have thought @ 
Knowo of the term? The Editors certainly cite a pulfage 
from one of his Epiftles, in order to make the Evangelif 
explain Aim/elf, bit as it often happens, what appears fo 
em to confyin fir apprehenfion of matters, appears toa 
moft frongly to confirm our fenfe of things. This ma 
unavoidably happen ; any exprefhon, by a pofitive denial ot 
the faft to which it is thought to allude, mult of courfe ap. 
pear to infer formething elfe. So it is, that what is predicated 
of. our Saviour, Gal. tv. 4. that he “ was made of woman,” 
uw perfeétly underflood by thofe who believe in his incarne 
tion, to have an allufion to that peculiar doérine; but take 
away the do€lrine, and it muft needs feerm to allude to fome 
different event. But the queftion muft fi} remain, was there 
any aftual incarnation of @ fuperior being to which it 1 
bear allufion? and fo fland the queftions that relate to the 
fenfe of Kupus, and Aches, -in the evangelical and apoftole 
writings. They may feem to many. to allude to noth 
higher than what the Verfipr and Commentaries, of thele 
Edicora imply, but it moft remain a queflion whether there, 
oon thing inore, any higher doétrines, to which they ma 
allude. if 
‘If Kopios is the only Greek term ufed by Jewil 
Writers for Jehovah, a queftion muff naturally arife, whether 
it appears to have been ever fo uled by the Jewith writers 
the New Teftament, as neceffurily to have conveyed to Mar 
minds the fenfe of Jehovah. If the Asis or Word of God 
Was a title at all known to the Jews before the commentt> | 


merit of the Gofpel difpenfation *, and before Conk 








. Tz A | 
* Df ix apx5 or 8Adio¢ means inthe beginning in its fulle extenty 
that is, as the Jews interpret the propheey of Micah, ** & _ 
fiones ejus fuat ab Initio. Quam mundus nondum effet conditus 
Provy-vitiy 22. (Sce the Firke of R. Eleazer, and the Greek 
this in the Septuagint.) What can better exprefs the fame than the 
terms ufed im the firft chap. of St. Jobn’s firft Epiftle: 0% 4 
dipgihs xa) idedes acle aw dpyzs is the LXX ning Micah. 
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horn into the world, a queftion muft naturally arife, whether 
a Jewith writer calling him the Adhs or WORD. could only 
jutend it as an apt defcription of that prophet, who was or, 
dained to reveal to man the Gofpel covenant. Anciens learn. 
ing may come to be defpifed by all. thofe who think modern 

Inlofophy far fuperior to it, but /aé?s cannot be got rid of, 
Ne cannot with alf our philofophy do more, than objeé. to 
the terns; we cannot poflibly infiff upon it, that aJewihh 
writer had not Jewiih notions of the terms he ufeds nor can 
we with any decency pretend, that God would countenance 
the delivery of heavenly truths in terms that maf have con, 
veved one meaning at One time, and another at another. If 
it can be proved by fair argument, that the fenfe put upon 
certain expreffions by the Unitarians could not pofbly be the 
fenfe intended by Jewith writers of the fir centuries, we cane 
not believe that fenfe to be the true one, The moft ordinary 
underftanding, we would hope, miglit be brought to appre- 
head what we mean; though while we with to be quite as 
generally intelligible as the Editors of this new Verfion, we 
muft have leave to premife, that it is (omewhat a harder tak to 
bring forward ancient faéts and ancient records in fupport of 
the venerable writings in queftion, than-to modernize them 
for common reading by a {uppreffion of all the telimony to 
be drawn from the records of antiquity. 
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“0 inpaxaytr,———Kaed ai uipec hua inaraOnoay wes te Able ris Cotge 
Kai fur ideevegrdy —GTis ny wroG Tov Walipa, nas [Darepedn Hyirm— 
Is not this perfectly analogous to the terms of the Gofpe) 2. "By 
pyr iv & Adlag nal & Adfos hv pds Tor Occr, ty avid Cwm ne ned 1d Pog 
boty Kécus ty. Kai 6 Aolés capt: ivyivile xa! irxmwos b nyaiy— Kas 
iarzurba thy oka» avli. We muft confefs the exprefijons con- 
“vey to us (as they do to the Editors) exactly the fame fenfe, 
though we differ as to the obje& of both paffages. They think 
all thefe: terms merely-allude to the miniftry of a prophet, wi 
had a word to deliver, and eternal life to preach, and {piritoal 
light to beftew upon his followers and difciples, We think they 
allude to a pre-exiftéfit being who had all thede things in himfelf, 
as fubfiting in unity with the Father, before all ages, wid before 
all worlds, and who became manifer in the feth foicly for our 
redemption. That fuch great firefs howd be lnidegpoa the mere 
Manileitarion, or rather miflion of a prophet, or that fuch fingular 
terms fhould be requifite to prove againtt the Gnottics or Docete 
that he was atually a man, aod wo-more them a mereoman, We 
“onich we fee no reafon ; on the contrary, we fee great reafon why 
Me Apoitle fhould exprefsly have avoided feck tcrms, had this 
cea the utmoft of his pretenfiors. 
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In our examination of this Verfion we meet with man 
paffages in which particular care feems to be taken to f 
of our Saviour as A Son of God, becaufe the article beforg 
vids happens to be omitted. Now this looks like ftratagem, 
It muit be intended to imply fomething ; that our Saviour, 
for inftance, is to be confidered a8 only figuratively, and not 
aétually, a or the Son of God; like thofe, in fhort, to whom 
the Word of God came, [Pfalm Ixxxii, 6,] or the faith- 
ful and ele& children of the Gofpel, [John i, 12,] But 
not to infift here upon the particalar circumftances of dif, 
tinétion, furely if ce is even once declared. upon proper aus 
thority to be 8 vids r# Océ, (and he certainly is fo, upon the 
greateft, as the Verfion fufficiently expreffes, Luke xxii. 
70, 71, and note }) or 6 vias rs Evadoyzls, Mark xiv. 62, 
The omiffion of the article in other places does by no means 
tend to do away the peculiarity ot his filiation *, and yet 
though in the two paflages juft referred tothe Editors plainly 
acknowledge that our Lord fully confeffed himfelf to be 
‘THE SON of GOD,” and “* THE SON of the 
BLESSED God ;” yet in John xix. 7. they rejeét Archy 
bifhop Newcome’s infertion of the definite article, and make 
the charge of the Jews to be no more, than that he made 
himfelf A Son of GOD, which, in any other fenfe than the 
one we contend for, could not have amounted to blafphemy, 

They once indeed venture to call him (as vies @cs, withe 
out the article,) 4 Son of A God; that is, of Jupier or Mer- 
cury, or Sommonocodom the God of Siam perhaps; how- 
ever, to be fair with them, it is certainly only put into the 
mouth of the Roman Centurion; and though we conceive 
that this officer was not unacquainted with the charge of 
blafphemy under which he fuffered, yet we fhall not further 
notice it at prefent, except to obferve, that as Grotius re 
marks, it is at leaft a proof that he thought him as mucha 
God as Hercules, ALiculapius, &c. The Editors however 
fhould at leaft be confiftent, but they are not fot; they omit 
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* That the mere omiffion of the article is not of the impor. 
tance the Editors feem difpofed to infer may appear from the fol- 
lowing paflage of Ignatius, “Ev Ino yy ry xalla capuce ix sirens 
HaGid ty vig Ardpowy xai vig @r¥. How ftrange and how cont 

to the writer’s intention would it be to render it, ‘¢ In Jefus Chri 
the Son of @ Man and a Son of a God.’’+ 


+ In one page they exprefsly render it THE Son of God where 


the article is omitted in the original, and A Son of Ged where ¥#f 
OCCURS, 
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or infert both the definite and indefinite article as they choofe, 
and this both in regard to the title of Son of God and Son 
of Man, both of which we think defignate the Mefhiah. 
Thus in regard to the latter they nfert the definite article 
before “Avpwaros in that particular paffage, John v. 27 *, 
which Chryfoftom thought of fo much moment as to pro- 
pofe a new reading. For, fays he, if according to this paf~ 
fage, authority to execute judgment was given to him merely 
as man, that is, as A Son of MAN, (for the articles are 
omitted,) a like authority might be given to any man or.all 
men; he propofes therefore to make the paufe after ‘* judg. 
ment,”? and then to proceed, Becaufe he is 4 Son of Man 
wonder not; that is, wonder not that fuch a power fhould 
be given to a Son of Man, becaufe he is in fat much: mare, 
For, ** the hour cometh, in the which all that are in the 
graves fhall hear dis voice, &c.’’—Now if this reafoning is 
right, and it has certainly been approved by very eminent 
fcholars+, and even the Syriac Verfion favours it, we are 
bound to conclude, that #he Son of Man is as emphatical as 
the Son of God, and both of them particularly appropriate 
to the Mefhiah, who is both the Son of God, xa7 eZony ina 
moft peculiar and fingular manner, and the Son of Man in 
the fame way, xa7’ eoxny, and fingularly foretold as fuch by 
the prophet Daniel. Thefe things therefore require to be 
attended to. If the omiffion of the article is of importance, 
the infertion of it is of importance alfo. If the omiffion ot 
it direfts us to interpret the paflage generally, the infertion 
of it muft direét us to interpret it cuQarimws. If our Saviour 
is but once pronounced to be the Son of God, 6 viss ra Océ, 
then he certainly is fo emphatically, and in the fame manner as 
0 vids ts "Av9 pus, he muft be man in a peculrar fenfe. There 
appears therefore to be nothing gained by this fcrupulous 
attention to the articles on the part of the Editors. If Chrift 





occurs, Luke iv. 3. and 9. Grotius and Beza indeed incline 
to think it fhould be read without 'the article in the laft paflage, 
but principally becaufe it is omitted:in the former. 

* And yet in their notes, give the true pees. as adopted 
even by Mr. Wakefield. How much has been thought to depend 
on the omiffion of the article here, may be feen in Bithop Bull’s 
Prim, et Apoft, Trad. Ché vi. §§ 16, 17, 18, 19) 20, 22, 29. 
The infertion of the definite and rejection of the indefinite article 
'$ Curious enough. . 

+ See Erafmus in loco, and Bull. Prin, et Apoft, Trad, Cap. vi. 
$5 16, 17 &c, 
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is the Son of God and the Son of Man, he muft be a-Son of 
God and a Son of Man; but the converfe will not hold 
mente a Son of God, and a Son of Man, he lofes tha 
iftinGion which, upon the teftimony of Prophets, Evang 
gelifts, and Apoftles, ts peculiarly and fingularly appropriatg 
to the Mefhah. Throughout the whole ef the New Tella 
ment he is continually fpoken of as the Son of Man, and 
as the Son of God, fo emphatically as to leave no doubt but 
that after fome manner or other, to us unknown at prefent 
he partook of both natures. We have thought it mght to 
notice thefe things, becaufe, without entering into an exami 
nation of every paffage where the cafe applies, we feel war | 
ranted in declaring, that there appears to be an obvious in 
tention on the part of the new commentators to confound 
thefe matters; by putting the indefinite article before Soa 
when applied to our Saviour without the article in the origi 
val, and not untrequently inferting the definite article where 
the terms ** Son of God” are applied to jubordinate beings 
though the text does not warrant it, as Romans vii. 16 
Gal. iii. 16. We do not deny that they have the countes 
nance of the received verfion for the infertion in the tus 
pafiages ju? cited, nor do we intend wholly to objeét to it 
though it would be more corre&t to have omitted it in both 
verfions; but fince the Editors do not fcruple to mark it a 
an interpolation by printing it in Italics, and are fo ready to 
take advantage of every omiffion of the article when out 
Saviour is fpoken of, we feel it our duty to warn the public¢ 
of the trap laid for them. ‘To. fhow the diftin&tion thas 
lhould be preferved, we would reter, for inflance, to Gala- 
tuans iv. 4, 5, 6, 7, where the fonfhip of the eleé is declared’ 
to be a mere niatter of adoption through Chrifi, who is (with 
an emphafis not improperly expreffed in the received text), 
declared to be 6 wos avlu, God’s own Son *, fent forth from.bim 
. te 
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* It is curious to fee how the unlearned may be mifled by prev 
judiced tranflatars. Nothing feems farther from the intention of 
the facred writers than to defcribe our Saviour as an adopted Son 
of God; in this patfage he feems dire&ly and moft atic 
to be diflinguifhed from thofe who weré to be adopted’ througit 
him. Yet inthe rt of Hebrews, ver. 4, 5, where it is exprefily 
{aid in the Greek that Chrift ixberited a more excellent namé thaa. 
the angels, and this is eniorced by a reference to the Pfalms, wher 
it is faid of the \veffiah, “ Thou art my Sow, this day have! 
begotten thee.”’ ‘Lhe prefent Editors fuppreis the term ae 
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jo be born inte the world, of a woman, under the law, that thofe 
that were under the law might obtain ray da . * adapa 
tion,” to be wor Sons, diaxprss, through Chri. This may 
entitle them indeed to addrefs God as ACCa, Father, but not 
to call him, as Chrift does, sralepa itiqv, his OWN PROPER 
Father. For this is undoubtedly the true fenfe of idiv (and 
the Jews mu/# have underftood it fo, See Doddridge, F. Exs 
befides-note (c.) p. 808, vol. b.) Toexplein the fubfequent 
term soy in the fame verfe, the force of which is allo loft in 
the prefent Verfion, fee John v. 18. , 
And this feems to be a proper place to examine. generally | 
how far the prefent Editors have attended to Mr. Sharp’s 
rule concerning the infertion or omiflion of the definite ars 
ticle before perfonal, or, as Mr, Middleton terms it, attribute 
tive nouns, As they appear to be fo obfervant of articles, 
we ought to find this rule: properly exemplified here, if any 
where, or reafons ftated tor deviating from it; for the rule 
is now teo publicly known, and too refpeétably fupported *, 
both by the confent of madern critics and reference to more 
antient ones, to be wholly difregarded by any biblical critics, 
much more by any. Editors of an improved Verfion ot the 
New Teftament. e fhall carefully examine fome of the 
paffages molt liable to be affe€ted by the negleét of this-rule. 
The firft we fhall fele& is that firiking paflage inthe ed , 
eh. of Titus, Mr. Sharp's 7th example of his firft rule, 
Exaveizy ras debs TH weyaru Och nai owrrpos qua Inow 
Xpisi. It was impoffible for us (we are forry to fay) to turn 
to this paflage without fome fufpicions. We knew that 


——* 
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which marks the inheritance; and rendet sve cnuspor yrytrennae ony 
thisday I have adopted thee! A more glaring deception and eva. 
fion could fearcely have been attempted. This is rfegtly 
Lftematic, perteCily technical, in the ftyle of Unitarian theology. 
Some acknowledgment indeed. we find in the: notes; where we are 
told, that ** the Greek original and Archbifoop Newrcamé are totally 
againit them,’’——They had no objection to, notice the heirhhip 
fpoken of in ver. 2. cusOuxs xAnpovopor warlow ; this they render as the 
received text has it, whom he hath appointed heir’ of all things. 
But as they determine the meaning of wravlwy to reach no farther 
than to the things of. the Chriftian difpenfation, they admit the 
wen reading, the inheritance of a name above angels, isa different. 
tter, , 

Beza’s admirable note upon it, and the corroborating teftimon’ 
of the Greck fathers examined by Mr. Wordfworth, give it all 
the authority we could defire. , 
* See Brit, Crit. Xx. 17. ' 
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there were two things which might tend greatly to interferg 
with the true fenfe of St. Paul— one, the infertion of the comma 
alter ©<i, and the other, the repetition of the particle * of," 
-—two (apparently) very infignificant things, the importance. 
of which imdeed can be little underftood but by profeffed 
critics, and yet of f/uch importance as to demand the utmok 
attention of thofe who would proteét the public from mifre. 
prefentations. Upon turning to this Verfion we find doth 
admitted; the comma after @cé, and the repetition of the 
particle ** of,” as though owrypos was detached from the word 
preceding. Had not Mr. Sharp written a word about the 
definite article, this paflage might have been produced asa 
ftumbling-block tothe Unitarians. All tranflators, all coms. 
mentators, all critics, muft confent to be governed by the 
uncorrupted text of the original. In this there feems now 
to be no difhculty. The comma after @cx has no authority 
to fupport it, even if fome fuch mark is difcernable in antient 
MSS. it muft be grammatically wrong, as Mr. Sharp hag 
fhown. We have two perfonal and defcriptive nouns in the 
fame cafe conneéted by the copulative, without any repeti 
tion of the article; and we have #uayv common to both, 
What can be objeéted to the regular grammatical rendering 
of this fentence, ** the glorious a pearance of our* great 
God and Saviour Jefus Chrift ?”’ Nothing can reafonably 
be objetted to this; but it can de varied a little; a comma 
after Os will feparate it from ewrngos, and the particle ** of” 
repeated will feem to begin a new fentence ; but we cannot 
admit it*. In the Greek there is no comma, and according 
to the fair idiom of languages, there is no authority for the 
introduétion of the particle ‘* of” before ZaTnpos. The words 
©: and cwripis appear to be ftritly predicated of Jefus 
Chriit; and to disfigure this reading by a falfe infertion of a 
comma and a particle, is not to improve but to corrupt the 
text. After all, the queftion is better decided, perheps by 
a reference to the term éwiPavea, as Beza and Whitb 
fuggeit. The a of the Glory of the great God mutt 
be the Shechinah ; mult be the vilible Jebovah ; mult be he 
Chrif, the Meffiah.—The great God, Jehovah in his utmoff, 


— 
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* The following paflage, the conftruction of which is perfectly 
analogous, the Editors have rendered according to the rule, (2 Petet. 
ii, 20... See alfo 2 Pet. iii. 18. Phil. iv. 20, Gal. i, 4.) Kala 
Girnua Te Ow xa Walpos naw, rightly rendered ** accordin to. 
the will of our God and Father.”* See alfo Ephef, v.20. 1 Thee 
i, 3. Ul, 13. 2 Theff, ji. 16, | | 
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weflable glory, never did, and never wl] appear in thefe lower 
regions ; » the vifible Jehovah, in the Shechinah, the Chri/, 
Mefiah, the only begotten Son of God, HE das appeared, and 

ILL appear! with all the pooen all the authority, all 
the glory, all the greatnefs, of his infeparable Father, who 
is EN--ONE and THE SAME—{after fome. inexplicable 
manner,) but yet ‘EN, ONE, we know not how; but there 
is an Unity, and there is a ‘Trinity. 

The next paflage we fhall notice is Ephefians y. 5.———dx 
tye wAvpovouiay ev tH Ramdcig TOT XPIZSTOY KAI 
@EOYT. The Editors adopt the received verfion, which 
Mr, Sharp long ago correéted.—TIt certainly would be more 
properly rendered ** of the Chrift and God.” If articles are 
of any importance, **. of Chrift.and of God,” cannot be 
grammatically right. : 

Kala tiv yagsv TOT OEOT gysv KAI KYPIOT Inc 
Xpist. 2 Theff. i. 12, This is rendered ‘* according to the 
favour of our God and of our Lord Jefus Chiift.”” Thetrue 
and exatt rendering muft of neceflity be, ** according to the 
grace of OUR’GOD and LORD Jefus Chrift.” ‘* OF 
our Ged and of our Lord Jefus Chrift,” is wholly inadmiffible. 
There is not a pretenfion for any fuch rendering,. Let the 
dofrine to be deduced from this paffage be what it will, the 
rendering (with thofe who lay a flrefs upon articles) is ftri@ly 
thus, ** according to the grace of our Ged and Lerd Jelus 
Chrift.” The received Verfion really requires .correction, 
but we look in vain to the prefent Editors for any fuch emen- 
dations. 

1 Tim. v.21, Airzudpripouan ivamioy rs @EOT KAI 
KYPIOY Ino& Xpisct. This is rendered ‘* I charge thee 
in the prefence of God and of the Lord Jefus Chrift.”” The 
received verfion is much the fame; but it manifeltly fhould 
he, *‘ I charge thee before the God and Lord Jefus Chrift.”” 

We could fele& other paffages, well known to critics, ile 
Juftrative of the propriety of our remarks, but as they would 
be from books, which the Editors have marked as di/puted, 
we forbear to produce them; we fhall therefore only reter 
tothem, with this obfervation, that in the prefent Verfion 
they are rendered fo as to be liable to the correétion of Mr. 
Sharp’s rale, They are as follow: 2 Peter i. 1. Jude 4, 

We have thus far then endeavoured to fhow, as fullyas our 
narrow limits will admit, that the Jewifh term Jehovah, the 
incommunicable nameof the One great God, mutft often be in- 
tended inthe writings of the New Teftament by the term 

pias, particularly where the Jewi/b writers of the New 

ellament refer to the paflages of the O/d, in which the name 
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YTS ——sDapwniedl Vhrfien 6f the’ New Teftamiont: 
of Jehovah is unqueftionably applied to the Meffiah. If alf 
the four Evangehits, for inftance, in their accounts of thé 

reaching ‘of St: John, refer diftin€ily to the roohey 

faiah, eh. xh 3. and cite it in the very words of the Jewi 
tranflators’ of the Old Teftament, Kopis maft have the 
fame forte in all thefe places. In the Septuagint it is unde 
hiably the rendering of Jehovah; in the original it is plainly. 
predicated of the Metfiah to come, that “ Glory of the Lord 
(Jehovah) that fhall be revealed,” v. 5. In’ the New Tefla, 
ment it is plainly applied to Chrift, and what doubt therefore 
€an remain bit that Jewifh writers have plainly fpoken of 
him as JEHOVAH, 7 Ack Kupin, the Revealed Glory of Ged, 
Which in Jewifh phrafeology is but another name for the 
Vifible Jehovah, the Word of God. If this be fo, why fhould 
we hefitate to apply Mir. Sharp’s rule to the Greek, and to 
conclude, that according to the plain idiom of that langtage 
the term @eos is alfoapplied tohim in fundry paffages, and cons 
fequently that we have the double teftimony of the Hebrew 
and Greek phrafeology in favour of his divinity. This ma 
be called the “ technical phrafeology of a fy iteriatic theo 
lory,’’ but we cannot help it. We ought indeed, as critics 
and imterpretersof Holy Writ, only to inGift upon it the more 
ftrongly.. For what would the public defire but to be put in 
poffeffion of the real ffem of Revelation, exprefled in 
terms the moft firiily fuitable and appropriate. It is the 
defire of doing this alone that could lead us into fuch dif 
cuffions. : 

We have alfo endeavoured to fhow, though we have. not 
fully entered into this argument, ‘that divine zwor/hi 
reafonably be held to have been confidered as juftly reft- 
dered to Chrift by the Evangelifls, though expreffed in terms 
of fome ambigimty. The Editors often dwell upon the cif 
cumftance of the Evangelifts not contradifting the obvious 
fenfe of ‘certain terms m their feveral Gofpels, as a proof 
that fuch fenfe muft be the proper one. If the Evangelills 
could be expeéted to do this, they muft be fuppofed to have 
been extremely cireum{peé in the ufe of terms; and conf 
dering therefore that the claim to divine honours had involved 
our Saviour in the charge of blafphemy, and that mpoo 
was a fufpicious expreffion, (not to infift again upon the 
term Kupios), it is {carcely to be fuppofed credible that they 
would have hazarded the ofe of fuch terms, without fome 
qualifying expreffion, had they not at leaft believed in their am 
minds, and intended therefore to intimate, that divine worl 
was dueto Chrifl. If St.John wrote the Apocalypfe, 4 

&. Luke the A€is of the Apofiles, they muft have ‘kt " 
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and felt the rifk they muft. have run.in,the.application.of 
fych terms to the ‘* Son. of God;” tee Revelations xix: 10} 
xxiis 8, %& and AGts.x. 25,26, Whoever, willbe: at. the 
pains to examine the paflages. in which thele.tenms are-ap, 
plied to our LORD by the Buangelifts, and coufider,allo 
the paticular circumftances. of each several, cafe, will, we 
confident, be led to conclude, that an, the eitumation of 
thofe facred writers, worfhip in its highelt fenle was due te 
the Saviour of .the world, : tuaher ta 
We have.been led alfo to notice the attention apparently 
paid (certainly not in any. uniform manner) bythe £diors 
tothe Greek articles, as prefixed or not ‘0, to, perfonal and 
defcriptive nouns, by which they have.net Serupled.to dee 
fcribe the fonthip of the Mefhah in, the low and iedefinite 
terps of a Son of @ God.. The impropriety, of this, ex« 
pi@ion is glaring, and if it were not, could fettle nothing, bes 
caule the queftion tums upon this point only, whether.our Ses 
viour was xal’ ekoynv, by eminence, and. indeed. exclufively 
THE SON OF GOD, which undoubtedly in. many flrong 
pailuges beis declared to be, nay aflerted to be fo. by Himfelfs 
Such ave the. points hitherto difcuffed, (as briefly as we. 
could,) and with a view merely 40 forewarn. the public, thats 
a verfion of ancient Greek and Jewilh waitings ought net to - 
be received without fome enquiry inte ancient opinions, 
and the idioms of the original Janguages, a wilful dif- 
regard of which two circumitances may enable any man of 
fet of men to miflead the alliterate, and give a plaufble ap-. 
pearance to the moft erroneous tenets. We fhould now 
dire€t our attention to thofe paflages of Scripture which ime. 
ply the pre-exiflence of our blelled Saviour; but we really 
find the matter foincreafe upon us.as to preclude all hope of 
infertmg all we have to. fay in the form of Reviews. We. 
mull therefore content ourfelves with, having given this fpeei- 
men of the arts of thefe adverfaries, and relerve the ref to 
be included with this, which we have printed in two articles, 
in a {eparate publication. EB. Ne 





bel 


Art. VILL. General View of the Agriculture of the County of 
Devon, with Obfervations .on the Means of its Improvement 
drawn up for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture 
and Internal lmprowcment. By Charles Vancouver, Bvo0e 
pp- 479. 15s, With Plates. Phillips: . 1808. 


THAT works of this defcription are of very great utility, 
when properly conduéted, there cannot be a fhadew of 


doubt ; bus, in general, they.are produced with. wepieay 
, ! wer 
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that is apt to excite a fulpicion’of their merit. The pres 
feribed tour, in which the matérials are to be colleé&ed, is 
netally perfornred within fo {hort a titne, and of that time 
much is fpent in good cheer, that the produét ts not often 
as fatisfaftory as could be wifhed. I: inuft be obferved, alfo, 
that the tourift is cbliged, for his good cheer and his materials 
at oné and the fame time, to three or four gentlemen of a 
county; or to thet ftewards and dependants. He feels him. 
felf, indeed, fo highly honoured by the hofpitalities of the 
that he fearcély finds leifure for the fteward: or 
the hind, te,whom he is referred for information on the fub. 
je& of his enquiries: not but the lord fo far gives his pers 
fonal attention to the bufitefs of the furveyor, as to perfuade 
the latter to reprefent things through the medium of hie 
rejudices, wherever prejudice may happen to intervene. 
f fond of innovation, for inflance, if occupied in the pir 
fuit of any theoretical {cheme, he is fure to bring forward 
his new an in the moft diflinguithing light, to enumerate 
inflances of its fuccefs, and to infinuate himfelf fo far inte 
the good graces of his furveyor, as to throw objetts of reab 
ve into fhade, and interrupt the due procefs of agri- 
eulturalexamination. A fenfe of gratitude tor the civihties 
of his entertainer, cannot but have fome influence on the 
mind of the traveller; and thofe few gentlemen, to whom he 
may have introduced himfelf by recommendatory letters, 
fiand prominent in his pages—the firft in the county for 
every talent—for every ‘“ virtue under heaven;” while 
their demefnes are gardens, and all the circumjacent grounds 
a wildernefs. 

To what extent, or whether in any degre¢. at all, thele 
remarks may be applicable to the work before us, the public, 
and more particularly the people of the county whom it mol 
concerns, jmuft determine. Mr. Vancouver is, unqueftionably, 
a man of intelligence, and much praétical knowledge ; but, 
whether he has been determined to advert to oral or new 
information only, or has fuflxciently availed’ himfelf of the 
affiftance to be derived from prior publications, is to us at 
leaft doubtful. ‘That he fet out with a refolution to perform 
his tafk, independent of all provincial books, feems evident 
enough from the general tenour and complexion of his pet- 
formance; for even where he 4s incidentally and almoft-un- 
avoidably indebted. to an author for a fa¢t, or an illustration 
of an argument, he feeins apprehenfive of the ill cfleft ofa 
note of reference to his original. He appears to be conti 
nually in fear of being clafled with the gleaners. and‘ tourilts 
ofthe day, whofe chara&er as fuperficial- obfervers- is, fo. 
Mr. Vancouyer’s feelings, repulfively hocking. Aden 
equany 
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equally dreads a contat with any  profeffed writer of proe 
vincial hiftory. roy Lie : 

His full defcriptions of two or three gentlemen’s feats, to 
the exclufion of all others, certainly carry with them an ap- 
pearance of partiality. Of Cfovelly (which this author thinks 

roper to call C/ovella) the following is a good delineation ; 
But if his province were to defcribe, there were many other 
places equally deferving his attention as a man of tafle, 


The little town and harbour of Clovella are fituated at the 
mouth of the ravine, or rather deep hollow, abayve noticed ; it is 
neatly built on the lower bench of the cliffs, and their afcending 
fides, and chiefly fupported by its fifheries, and the lime-works, 
which latter are here fupplied from the oppofite coaft of Wales, 
Its harbour is protected from the weftward by an excellent pier, 
within which all the craft-and fhipping, reforting to the port, can 
at all times ride. and lie with the moit perfe&t fafety : it is only 
10 be lamented that this, as well as the harbour of Ilfracombe, is 
not upon a much larger and extended fcale. ‘They are, however, 
both wonderfully convenient as far as their capacity extends, and 
refle&t the higheft praife and honour to the individuals who have 
fo nobly contiraéted them. Clovella-houfe is fituated in a well. 
chofen fheltered fpot, adjoining which is a range of rich arable 
and grafs land, with a confiderable fkirting of oak and other 
thriving woodland ; the foil varies from a. moift grey loam, on a 
brown and yellow clay, to a loofe friable hazel-coloured mould, 
ona bed of rubbly reddith-coloured fchiftus clay, apparently de- 
tived from a decompofition of the killas rock, which here rifes in 
much thicker fragments than has been hitherto obferved to the 
eaftward. ‘The approach to Hartland-abbey is rendered particu- 
larly interefting, by the length of the vale through which the 
road winds to the houfe. ‘[his valley averages rather lefs than 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and is fupplied by a conftant ftream 
for the purpofe of irrigation. Its fides are covered with an un- 
broken range of oak-wood, the tops of which, though towering 
to a vonfiderable height, are ftill fhorn by the force of the wefterly 
winds, in fo {mooth and uniform a manner, as feems to bid defiance 
to the utmoft efforts of art to produce or imitate. This part of 
the valley is terminated by the abbey and pleafure-grounds, on 
each fide conneéted with the woodland. The front and other 
parts of the building, although generally appearing in a modern 
drefs, till retain moft of the principal features of its primitive 
charaéter, “fhe Gothic arch feems Rese rather to embellith than 
abate the beauty of modern defign. Paffing through the hall, you 
enter the weftern apartments of the building, where a continuance 
of the front valley prefents itfelf in the form of a fmall deer-park, 
furrounded with woodland, the inhabitants of which are fecn 
Coufidently grazing under the ftudy-windgws, The whole, 

indeed, 
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indeed, appears fo happily in vnifon with the benevolent difpofitiog 
of the proprietor, that it becomes abfolutely im , — 
indifferent to the obfervance of fuch fcenes, to behold Hartlend. 
abbey, and at the fame time to know the worth and virtuts of itr 
qwner, without feeling a glow of the highcft fatisfaction at fo well, 
merited a diftribution of the gifts of Providence.’’ P. 17, 


In ¢humerating the towns and rivers at p. 3, the Author 
betrays a moft unpardonable negligence in regard to the 
{pelling. We at frit fufpe&ed that he had difapproved of 
Mr, Polwhele’s etymologies and {pelling agreeable to fuch 
derivations ; but, as we proceeded further, we found that 
the mifpellings originated in ignorance and inadvertency, 
In this, and many foblequent pages of the book, we meet 
with names which are quite new to us. 

* In the pariah of Cruwys-Mortchard.” (Mercharad, he 
fhould have faid) * the celebrated foflil-bacon was difeo. 
vered ;” of which a full account (he fhould have added) is 
given in Mr. Polwhele’s Sketch of the Natural Hiftory of 
Devonfhire ; for we know no other work in which fo parti« 
cular a defcription of that foffil-bacon is to be found. 

In a book of pra@tical ufe, fpeculation ought to be care. 
fully avoided ; and this Author feems to Be fufficiently awaré 
of the folly of hypothefis, yet, in fome inflances, he is fanci 
ful. When he cordially agrees with Frafer, in the obférvas 
tion, that ** an opennels of heart and mildnefs of charater— 
a general urbanity of manners, and defire to pleafe, prevail 
among all claffes, from the peer to the peafant—among both 
male and female fervants,’’ we fo far attend to his remathy 
as to have no doubt of his own good reception among the 
inhabitants, but we cannot pay any other regard to his eve 
dence. A traveller pafhig through a coumty can never be 
a competent judge of the manners of that province, as con- 
tradiftinguifhed with others. What he fays about the binding 
of apprentices, and the feverry of their fervitude, remains, 
we conceive, tobe proved. That female apprentices, of ten 
or twelve years of age, are generally employed, on the De 
vonthire farms, in {craping lanes and yards, in turning ovet 
mixings, and in filling dung-pots, we do not believe. Mr 
Vancouver may ‘have feen a folitary iuflance of a girl @ 
employed : hence he infers, that every female apprentice & 
fo employed. ‘This reminds us of the dog and falmon @ 
Totnes. A traveller happening to obferve at Totnes, a dog 
bringing out a falmon from the river in his mouth, thought 

roper to conclude, that the falmon-fifhery was conduéted aa 
Bouse by dogs, andtold the public fo, and was fo happ¥ 
: , a 
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as t0 obtain pretty general credit; for almoft all-the touritts 
fince, with Gilpin in their rear, Have repeated the flory, and 
a pretty flory have they made of the miller’s dog and the 
famon. With refpe& to the charaéter of the Devonthire 
folks, Mr. Vancouver refembles the fatyr that blew hot and 
cold: for, at p. 367, he fates, that ‘* 1n fome parts of the 
county, fheep-lealing feems to be prattifed as a bufinels, 
and that it is carried on to a molt atrocious extent.’ Inthe 
vicinity of Exmoor, we allow, that farmers often fuflain a 
lols from this circumftence ; in the neighbourhood of Dart. 
moor, fumetimes; but, in the reft of Devonthire, very fel. 
dom, if at all—we mean as compared with other countjes, 
This gentleman's independence upon authors has occafioned, 
as we have already intimared, trequent miltakes. At p. 244, 
Mr. V. afferts, ** The mifle:oe has no where been oblerved 
in the orchards in this county.’ According to Mr. Pol- 
whele, however, the mifletoe (which grew fone years fince 
on the lime-trees in Chudleigh-town) is to be found on 
feveral apple-trees in Lord Clifford's grounds, It is flill 
plentiful on the apple-trees at Tetcot. P. 95. 

After thefe exceptions (though many more might cer- 
tainly be made) we ought, in juflice to the Author, to declare, 
that on the whole, we think him well qualified for the tafk 
aligned him by the Board of Agriculture. His views of 
agriculture are, we doubt not, futhciently accurate; aod his 
obfervations on the means of its improvement are founded, 
in general, upon experience, and have always good fenfe to 
fupport them. 





Art. IX. Arrian’s Voyage round the Euxine Sea tranflated ; 
and accompanied with a Geographical Differtation, and Maps; 
to which ave added, three Lijcourfes. 1. On the Trade to 
the Eaft Indirs by Means of the Euxine Sea. 2, On the 
Dijiance which the Ships of Antiquity ufually Jailed in twenty- 
Jour Hours. 3. On the Meafure of the Olympic Stadium. 
With Maps, Fe. 400. 212 pp. Il.Is. Cooke, Oxford; 
Cadell, &c. London. 1805, 


OUR attention having been recalled to thefe fubje&s, by 
the late publication of the Dean of Weftminiter *, the 
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* * The Voyage of Nearchus, with the Periplus of the Ery. 
threan Sea,’’ in the originals, with a Tranflation and Notes, 
‘orming a third volume to his Hiftory of Ancient Commerce. 
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phantom of this unnoticed, though truly valuable work, flan. 
ed up, and upbraided us with our negleft. We plead guily 
to its accufation ; and though we might urge fome excufes, 
we attempt it not, but endeavour, late as it is, to repair ou 
fault. 
‘ Though we are not authorized by any thing in the publi. 
cation itfelf, we boldly afcribe it to Dr. Falconer, of Bath; 
not, as we conceive, upon mere report, but upon good tefii. 
mony, and the probability of the thing. His brother, Mr, 
Falconer, fome time ago deceafed, was engaged for many 
years in preparing that edition of Strabo, which has fince ap. 
eared from the Clarendon prefs. Mr. Thomas Falconer, 
fon of the doftor, appears as the aétive editor of his uncle's 
work. To complete the fervices of the family to anciem 
eography, Dr. Falconer (if our affertion be juft) attached 
Finetelt to this curious tra€t; the illuftration of which, by 
fuch a body of learning as here appears with it, muft have 
been the work of fome years. 

Arrian, who wrote this Periplus of the Euxine Sea, was 
undoubtedly Arrian of Nicomedia, the author of the Hifto 
of Alexander, the Ta€tics, the Indica, which includes the 
Periplus of Nearchus, and other tra€is. He appears to have 
been a favoured and confidential officer under the Emperor 
Adrian, to whom this account of the Euxine is addfefled; 
evidently as by a perfon aéting under the Emperor’s autho- 
rity. ‘The other author, to whom the name of Arrian has 
been afligned, probably from the fimilarity of the fubjeét on 
which he wrote, the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, is deter 
mined by internal proofs to have been about a century prior 
to this; but much inferior as a_writer, though valuable for 
the information he gives, which the learned Dean of Welt: 
mninfier has fo ably employed. 

The Periplus of the Euxine Sea is a fhort traé, and confills 
of three parts: 1. The Report of the Author’s own’ Voyage 
from Trapezus to Diofcurias. 2. The Account of the Dit 
tances of Places trom Byzantium'to Trapezus. 3. The Ac 
count of Diflances from Diofcurias, round the Northern and 
Wettern Coafls, to Byzantium. ‘This part has not fo much, 
the appearance of being the refult of the author’s own 
lervations as the two former, but probably was colletted to 
compleie his account. The whole is extremelv curious, 
well worthy of the labour which has here been beftowed u 
it. The opening of the Periplus is particularly interefting, 
as exemplifying the mode of flattery then offered to the Ro- 
man Emperors, and feveral other particulars relating to the 
manners of thole times. 
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«¢ We came in the courfe of our voyage to Trapezus, a Greek 
city ina maritime fituation, a colony from Sinope, as we are in- 
formed by Xenophon, the celebrated hiftorian. We furveyed the 
Euxine Sea with the greater pleafure, as we viewed it from the 
fame fpot, whence both Xenophon and yourfelf had formerly ob 
ferved it. ‘Two altars of rough ftone are ftill ftanding there ; but, 
from the coarfenefs of the materials, the letters infcribed upon 
them are indiftin@tly engraven, and the infcription itfelf is incor. 
rectly written, as is common among barbarous people. I deter. 
mined therefore to erect altars of marble, and to engrave the in. 
fcription in well marked and diftinct charafters. Your ftatue, 
which ftands there, has merit in the idea of the figure, and of the 
defign, as it reprefents you pointing towards the fea; but it bears 
no refemblance to the original, and the execution is, in other re. 
fpeéts, but indifferent. Send therefore a ftatue worthy to be called 
your’s, and of a fimilar defign to the one which is there at prefent, 
as the fituation is well calculated for perpetuating, by thefe means, 
the memory of any illuftrious perfon. A fane or temple is there 
conftructed, built of fquared ftone, and is a refpectable edifice ; 
but the image of Mercury, which it cgntains, is neither worthy 
the temple, nor the fituation in which it ftands. Wherefore, if 
you fhould think proper, fend to me a ftatue of Mercury of not 
more than five feet in height, as fuch a fize feems well propors 
tioned, and fuitable to that of the building. I requeft alfo a fatue 
of Philefius * of four feet in height; for it feems to me reafonable 
that the Jatter fhould have a temple and an altar in common with 
his anceftor. Hence whilft’ fome perfons facrifice to Mercury, 
and fome to Philefius, and others to both, they will all do what is 
agreeable to both thefe deities; to Mercury, as they honour his 
defcendant ; to Philefius, as they honour his anceftor, Where. 


fore I myfelf facrificed an ox there ; not as Xenophon did in the 


port of Calpe, when he took an ox from a waggon on account of 
the fearcity of victims ; whereas here the Trapezuntines them. 
felves furnifhed no contemptible facrifice. We examined the en. 
trails of the animals facrificed, and performed our libations upon 
them. I need not mention to you in whofe behalf we firft offered 
Our prayers, as you are well acquainted with our cuftom on fuch 
Sccafions, and as you muft be confcious, that you deferve the 
Prayers of all, and efpecially even of thofe who are under lefs ob. 
ligations of gratitude than myfelf.”’ P. 1, 


It will be feen by this fpecimen, that the ftyle of Dr. F.’s 
tranflation is natural and good, and it 1s, we can fay, fuffici- 
ently clofe to the original. His illuftrations fubjoined are 
thole ofa found and elegant {cholar, and every way honour 

letohim. The following argument, as it touches a quef- 


eee: 





* Philefius, as a defcendant of Mercury, feems to be totally 


“known, Rev, 
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tion not long ago involved wih that of the hiflory of Tray, 
. +- . ‘ ‘ 4 78 
we have pecuiar plealure in copying. 


Artian derives the name of this place [ Afparus] from Ab. 


fyrtus, the brother of Medea, whom * is faid to have mur. 
dered at this place, and whofe fepulchre was Rill to be feen, 

“ T with to obferve here, that the numerous traditions and local 
evidences of the Argonautic expedition, which Arrian difcovered 
on this coalt, and which other writers have recorded to have ex, 
ifted in the neig ghbouring countrics, are trong prefumptive proofs 
that fach a voyage was once undertaken, and that the hiftory of it 
is not merely an allegorical tale invented by poets, or perfons of 
fertile and flowery imagination, but a narrative of a real event, 
The purpote of it is undoubtedly very myfterious, and the circum. 
fiances, which accompany it, complicated with poetical imagery 
and mythological machinery ; but that fuch a hero as Jafon com. 
manded fuch, an expedition, Sieens to me unqueftionable, The 
proofs of it are not derived from Grecce, the region of fabulous 
invention, but were found to fubfift in countries barren, uncalti. 
vated, and of vaftextent, fuch as no forgery of fuch a kind could 
infloenee, or probably penetrate. Strabo and Diodorus obferve, 
that Armenia, Media, Colchis, Iberia, the whole coat of the Euxine 
fea, the Propontis, and the Hellefpont, were full of heroic mons. 
ments of this expedition, It 1s indeed fomewhat extraordinary, 
that any of thefe fhould have remained even to the time of Strabo, 
fi; he tells us, that they were induftrioufly Spee fre by Alex. 
ander’s Generals, froma ridiculous jcaloufy, leit the fame ofJafon 
might outrival that of theirmatter. Parmenio, as Strabo tells a, 
é ‘troved one of this kind at A Abde CTae 
‘© This account ts confirmed by Juitin, who alfo fays, that 
nearly the whoie of the ud elpe honours to Jafon ast 
their feunder, and rhat aloufy of Parmenio prompred bim 
tO ucaroy feveral of the ter mpl eS Cc nated in honour of Jafon. 

‘© Tacitus obferves, that the Iberians and Albanians, natiow 

it arous, retained notwithfanding, even in his rime, th 
tradition refpe&ing Jafon, and the Argonautic expedition. Thete 
&s which cannot be fi ged, and afford arguments of the at 
thenticity of the hiftory mu ch fuperior to any that can be urged 


< 
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againft i from its feem ing improbability and abfurdity , he 
which we are at preient very incompetent judges, con fide ‘shes 
difference of our a, » climate, and manners, and alfo the o cL 


and mutilated accounts which we have of thofe remote ages, 
fhould we prefume to declare all hifiory fabulous, or unfo 


in which the events did not exaéily coincide with our ideas @ 
probability, we fhould expofe oyr own pride and narrowngde® 


fentimenf, which cannot falmit to credit any thing, but fuch # 
we can exactly reconcile to fuch principles, as we may premife, # 
“— ‘iary tO trath. 

* The hittory of the Cr aiacies, an expedition almoft as ame 
countable as that of Jafon, undertaken by a fet of military ad ve 
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turers, in.an age nearly as rude and as w arlike as that of the Argo. 

nants, 18 difguife d in the profe accounts we have of ity with as 

much imagery as the poem of Serer Rhodius, and little lefs 

incredible. Yer we. do not therefore queftion the exiftence of 

Peter the Hermit, of Godfrey of Bouillon, or of Raymond of 

Teuloufe; or deny, that fa h perfons conducted armies into Pa. 

leftine, and actually founded a kingdom there, which fubfitted , 
for more than two centyries.’’ P. 40. 


As we have lately had occafion to enquire refpeéting the 
infeription to Jupiter Urius, which is now fo happily lodged 
inthe Bruifh Mufeum, we fhall here obferve, thai the account 
of the celebrated temple to that deity, 120 fladia from By- 
zantium, on the Afiatic fide of the Thracian Bofphorus, is h ere 
very fatistatorily given, at p. 54. That it was called 70 jepov, 
the temple, by way of eminence, was, however, more fully 

xplained by Dr. John Taylor, in that preface to his Opul- 
cul. in which he fo jultly celebrates the triumph of Bent- 
ley’s fkill, and gives an engraved fac-fimile of the inferip- 
tion, as it may now be feen at the Mufeum: * Iifdem ipfif- 
fimis literis exaratum,’ ’ fay s he, * quibus criticus ile infign: $, 
divini plane ingenii, optimique augurit, dudtum exarari con- 
tendiffet. Si ing gulare illud et ayaesvelacs et felicitatis. exem- 
plum!" In this place he gives a collection of paffayes trom 
Herodotus, and feveral other claffics, particularly Denoft- 
henes, on whom he was e¢ nploy ed, who have ufed +3 ispiy, 
ablolutely, for this parti cular temple, and can only be ex- 

plained by “us reference. Nor have all thefe inflances been 
fince attended to by fuble quent editors. It is reniarkable, 
that an ancient infec ripuon, from fo very celebrated a place, 
fhould now be vilible ei London. 

We cannot too much praife the accuracy, and minute 
atention, dif} } not only in this firlt, or geographical 
diflertation, which may alfo ‘be confidered as the tranflator’s 
hotes on the Periplus, but alio in the three other d:flertations, 
mentioned in the title-page. Their fubjeéts are of great 
tuportance, in the hiftory of ancient ge ography and com- 
merce, and are difer uffe d with a degree ‘of care, anda coplior yf. 
nefs of lea ning, which will amply repay the attention of the 
fludent who hall mott diligently exarnine them. ‘To the 
map of the Kuxine fea, taken from D’Anville, no o! bye€iton 
can be made, except that all the places mentioned in the 
Periplus are not there introduced; The plan of the coafls, 

Staken from the Pentingerian tables, is th e more acceptable, 
% itis fo very difficult tor readers in general to fee any {pe 
fimen of that ve ry curious monument of antiquity ; of which 
the only perfeét edition (Scheyb’s) is fo very fcarce and 

N 3 valuable. 
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valuable. This whole work, as we have faid, is highly cre. 
ditable to its author, and will form a fit companion to the 
Jearned and juftly-approved volumes of the Dean of Wek. 
miniter on fiuular fubjecis. 








BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Arr. 10. Quid Nunc? SeleMions from the Poems of the late 


W. Cowper, E/q. contrafed with the Werks of Knox, Pale, 
and others; on Fafbion, Cards, Charity, Clergy, Prieft, Pulpit, 
Duelling, Slander, Lying, Duplicity, Domeftic Happine/i, Vie, 
Sedu@ion. 8vo. 47 pp. Is. Od. Salifbury, Eaftoa; 
London, Hatchard. 1800. 


The greater number of thefe feleCtions from Cowper are taken, 


not from his moft popular work, ‘* The Tafk,’’ but from his 
Poems in Rhyme; which, though lefs known, (and perhaps on 
that account mott properly chofe en) contain many ftriking fenti. 
ments, expreffed in plain but terfe language. The profe remarks 
fubjoined to them are chiefly fele Sed from Knox’s Edfays and 
Paley’s Moral Philofophy, both writers of merit; the latter of 
whom, in particular, cannot be fludied with too much attention, 
This little pamphlet may therefore be a ufeful and convenient 
manual for thofe young perfons who have not the opportunity 
procure, or leifure to read, the works from which it 3s derived, 


Why this publication fhould have the ude of Quid Nunc? 


does not very clearly appear. We diflike all quaint and affected 
denominations. ‘The word covtrafed is alfo unhappy, fince it 
feems to mark an oppofition; whereas the paflages ail confpire to 
the fame good pur} vies, 


Art. il. Focal Rep he heery Trads containing Sele&ions of Songs 


/ 
adipted fa P. rj sind umol. L. fe, jawed fa their Occupations and 
meh Pe fs, ‘ wid té ach me | go “ad | M: ae fs, id, each q ract, COR. 
taining 16 pages, or 6s, per hundred. Pitts. 1809. 


a 
. 


A very happy defign, as happily executed. The mifchief t 


youny min ds, pre sduced by licentious fongs, is prol bably far greater 
then the public genera Hy apprehend, “edi g, for the moft part, 
removed from notice. To counteract and prevent this mufchief 
4s amoft fiintary undertaking, and ftrongiy deferves the concaf 
rence of ail friends ta the caufe of virtue and good order. But 
the refpe@able editor of this work having well explained his de 
fign, we th: i adopt his account of it, earneftly wifhing to thefe 
re as well as inftructive tracts, a moft extenfive circle 
ation. 


. « 
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« In the preface to a Collection of Songs, in two volumes, 
i2mo. printed in 1806, (a third volume was publifhed in 1808) 
I mentioned, that it was my ‘ farther intention, when leifure and 

rtunity concurred, to have Selections printed in fmall Treads, 
atter the manner of The Cheap Repefitory Tratts, for circulation 
amongit the lowelt claffes of all.’ This purpofe, I hope, I have 
at length accomplithed. | Thefe are chiefly old popular fongs, but 
altered where it appeared neceflary, either on account of inde- 
cency, or profanenefs, or a want of application ;\and many of 
them are new. Each collection has fome appropriate title, as— 
Rural Melody, the Honeftt Farmer, the Whittling Ploughman, 
the Shepherd’s Pipe, the Harveit Songtter, the Rural Poets’ Gar. 
land, the True Lovers’ Knot, Domettic Harmony, the Friendly 
Society Songfter, the Winter Fire.fide, the Cheerful Sailor, the 
Gallant Soldier, the Voice of the Nation, &c. &c. 

As the object of this work is to fuperfede the licentious and 
profane trafh, which is circulated about the country by hawkers 
and fhopkeepers (frequently, perhaps, without their being aware 
of the bad tendency of it) to the potfoning the minds of thoufands ; 
thofe who think well of the undertaking may forward it by 
giving copies to their fervants and labourers in their neighbour. 
hoods, where there is finging at their feftive meetings ; alfo by 
direting fhopkeepers and hawkers where to purchafe them; or 
by keeping a quantity by them, and giving them to hawkers, 
(after having, perhaps, purchafed their ftock of objettionable 
tracts at the prime colt, with a view to deftroy them) or by 
giving them to beggars to fell, inftead of relieving them with 
money in the fir inftance. 

* As the work may, at firft fight, feem trifling to many, yet 
as that which appears a trifle is often of the mott ferious confe. 
quence, and many a mind has perhaps been tainted by a loofe bal- 
lad inadvertently purchafed, the Editor hopes, that the ferious 
part of the public will give it the encouragement which he thinks 
it deferves. He has no with to calt a gloom over fociety, nor to 
difcourage, but rather to promote, the mirth which is innocent ; 
and, while he wifhes to contribute to the ftock of harmlefs amufe. 
ment, his object is, at the fame time, to inftil good principles into 
the,mind, James Prumtre.”’ 


Art. 12. The Warrior's Return, and other Poems, by Mrs. Opie.’ 
- Second Edition, 12mo. 185 pp. 6d. Longman and Co, 
1508, 


Mrs. Opie’s Poems are generally of the plaintive and melan. 
choly caft, and are expreffive of ftrong feeling, united with a natu. 
ral tatte for poetry, The tale mentioned in the title page is a very 
tragical one, of a father, who returning home to his family, after 
long abfence in the Crufades, finds that, by a ftrange combination 
of circumftances, he had there killed his own fon. ‘The fecond 
$a no lefs forrowful tale of a Nun, who deftroys herfelf for 
N 4 love, 
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love. We turn from thefe hopelefs diftreffes to the following 
pleafing pi€ture of conjugal affection. 


‘© sanc. 


«* Yes, thou art changed fince firft we met, 
But think not I thall e’er regret, 
Though never can my heart forget, 
The charms that once were thine: 
For, Marian, well the cacfe 1 know 
That ftole the luftre from thine eye ; 
That proved thy beauty’s fecret foe, 
And bade thy bloom and fpirits fly : 
What laid thy health, my Marian, low, 


Was anxious care of mine. 


“* O’er my fick couch I faw thee bend 
The duteous wife, the tender friend, ‘ 
And each capricious wifh attend 
With foft, inceffant care. 
Then truft me, love, that pallid face 
Can boaft a fweeter charm for me, 
A truer, tenderer, dearer grace ’ 
Than blooming health heftowed on thee; .... 
For there thy well-tried love I fee, 
And read my bleffings there.”” P. 87. 
We conceive that fecond edition, in this title-page, means only 
that many of the poems have been feparately printed before. There 
is an elegant frontifpiece. 





ART. 53. Eccentric Tales, ut Verje. Ry Cornelius Crambo, Ei. 
r2mo. igopp. §s. Lipper. 1808. 


There is no mifnomer in this title. The tales are truly eccen- 
tric. We with we could fay that they had no other fault; but 
they have too often that fpecies of eccentricity for which certain 
Crazy Tales were long ago famous. That they have an eafy vein 
of humour, and natural verfification, it would do our tafte ne 
credit to deny; but they turn too much upon monks, and thofe 
anecdotes related of them, which favour more of fatire than of 
fact. ‘The conéiuding tale, entitled Bonomi, is however perfectly 
unexceptionable; and the fame may be faid of the Mier’s Will, 
and one or two more>; but the majority are teo much in the file 
of Poggio’s Facetie, from which fome among them are taken. 

We cannot diveft ourfelves of the notion, that they proceed 
from the facetious author of Breed Grins: and having faid that, ® 
cannot be neceffary for us to give a fpecimen of their ftyle. The 
fellowing Shandean introduction to the Preface will produce @ 
fmile. After two three lines of mere afterikks, the author pro- 
ceeds : ; 
eee8 «¢ Now this I confider, if not the beft poffible as 
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for laying the following pieces before the public, at leaft to be 
one, which the profoundeft animadverter that ever penned a para- 
greph, critical or explanatory, will find it extremely difficult to 
fart a fingle objection againft.”* , 

We certainly cannot obje&. But we objec to the frontif- 
piece, as well as the tale itis defigned to illuftrate. 


Ant. 14. Exercifes on Elocution, a Poem, Scle&. and Original, 
powerfully intended for Public Recitation, Compiled and written 
by F. V. Button, of the Claffical and Commercial Academy, 
Clif, Lewes, 1zmo. gs.6d. Button, 1809. 


The principal objection to this little volume, to us at leaft, 
who every hour become more and more fenfible of the value of 
fight, is the fmallnefs and indiftinétnefs of the type. The 
Poems in general are well chofen, in point of intrinfic merit, but 

thaps not the moft judicioufly with a view to public recitation. 
We do not eafily comprehend how fuch poems as thofe of Peter 
Pindar, or the Broad Grins already mentioned, can be confidered 
as fuitable exercifes in Elocution. Among the Original Poems 
are two very pleafing eompofitions, by a young gentleman, refi. 
dent in India, for one of which we wifh we had room. 


Art.1¢. A Minody o» the Right Hon. William Pitt.. Dedicated 
by Permiffion, to her Grace the Duchefs of Richmond. By the 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry, LL.D. 40. Stockdale. 25. 6d. 18009. 


The worthy Doétor is rather late in his elegiac contributions 
tothe memory of Mr. Pitt; and, indeed, if he had withheld 
them altogether it might have been well, as we do not think that 
the fame of either will be much increafed or exalted. 

** See o’er all other candidates for fame 
Peerlefs pre-eminence proud Pitt proclaim.’' 

Alas, for fuch alliteration, and alas alfo that we have another 

melancholy ditty to notice from the fame pen. 


Arr. 16. Elegy on Sir John Moore, K. B. Dedicated by Permiffion 
to his Grace the Duke of Richmond. By the Rev. Robert Deal. 
try, LL.D. gto. 28. 6d. Stockdale. 1809. 


Gentle reader, accept of the firft lines, and e’en do whatever 

you pleafe wizh them :— 
Ye who ere wepta hero’s triumph o’er, 
Weep /ergely now for ever honoured Moore— 
No, not for him the ftreams of anguifh flow, 
He left a feene of trouble ard of woe; 
For feenes of blifs which now fram earth refined, 
Await the foldier and the Cheiftian joined. 
By him was each domeftic duty done, 
‘Lhe kindeft brother and the tendereft fon ; 
A mother’s, fifter’s heart, and his were one.”’ 
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DRAMATIC. 


Art. i7. Man and Wife; or More Secrets than One, a Comedy, 
in five A&s, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. By 
Samuel Fames Arnold, Efq. The Eizhth Edition. 8vo, 90 
pp- 2s. 6d. Longmanand Co. 1809. 


On a play which filled the houfe, as long as the houfe food, 
and has gone through at leatt eight editions in print, what can 
we beftow but commendations? It muft be ftrongly attractive, or 
it could not have produced thefe effects. The author very modeftly 
thanks the Actors, as having contributed to its fuccefs. But in 
all fuch cafes the obligation 1s mutual; and the performers are 
as happy to have entertaining parts to act, as the writer can be 
to fee them well reprefented. 

A very amufing character, and rather novel, is Mr. O’Dedi. 
mus, an lrifh Attorney, who feems to be a rogue, and turns out 
honeft. The characters of Fanny and Helen are interefting ; and. 
the cataftrophe is as unfor-feen as any change of the kind that we 
recollect ; nordoes it offend againft the laws of probability, more 


than in fuch cafes 1s ufual and allowed. Wecongratulate Mr. A, 
on his fuccefs, and fhall be glad to fee him purfue it. 


Art. 18. Mufic Mad. A dramatic Sketch; as performed with 
the greateft Applaufe, at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market. Writter 
by Theodore Edward Hook, Ef. 8v0. 33 pp. 18 6d, 
Chapple. 1808. 


A more whimfical little trifle than this we never faw; but it 
feems to have diverted the auditors; and the author by no means 
appears to be vain of it. He very handfomely attributes 
its fuccefs to the actors Matthews and Lifton, and fays, that in 
juftice to them he publifhes it, ‘* that the town, feeing how weak 
it is in itfelf, may know what is duc to them.’’? This, and the 
unafluming name of Sietch, may furely filence criticifm. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 19. The Soldier’s Orphan; a Tale. By Mrs. Coftelle. 
3 Vols. 12mo. tos. 6d. Longman and Co. 1809 


There is certainly ingenuity of contrivance in this production, 
fome well-imagined feenes, and well-condutted dialogue. ‘The 
incidents, perplexities, embarraffments, efcapes, and. fortunate 
conclufion, will be found much the fame as in other books of the 
kind. Two or three agreeable pieces of poetry are interfperfede 
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Art. 20. Nubilia in Search of a Hufsand, including Sketches of 
Modern Society, and inter{perfed with Moral and Literary Dif- 
guifitions. 12mo. gs. Ridgway. 1809. 


It is not certain that the Author will not be offended with our 
placing his book in the clafs of novels, becaufe he tells us it has no 
title to the name. What we have done, however, we have done, 
The book is very fenfibly written, and contains fome interefting 
incidents and remarks ; but the whole is fo very obvioufly founded 
on the recent and popular publication of Mrs, Hannah More, and 
indeed is fo acknowledged by the Author himfelf, that all praife 
of originality of contrivance is immediately excluded. It is alfo 
confefied to have been written in hafte, indeed in a lefs perio.’ 
than a month, though there is no indication of this hafte in the 
compofition or execution. The book muft be allowed to be 
refpectable, and may be perufed even after Coelebs, without 
exciting faftidioufnefs, The Author feems calculated for higher 
things, and in this particular to have haftily taken up time, 
which might have been better and more effectually employed. 
Nubilia, as a feminine name, is a itrange offence againft analogy. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Art. 21. The Life of Abraham Newland, Efq. late principal 
Cafbier at the Bank of England: with fome Account of that 
great National Eftablifbment. To which is added an Appendix, 
containing the late Corre/pondence of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with the Bank, anda Lift of the Statutes paffed relative te 
it, from the Time of its Incorporation. Embellifhed with a Por- 
trait, from an Original Painting. 12mM0. 103 Pp. 5S. 
Crofby. 1808. 


Long as Mr. Newland was known to tlie public in his official 
fituation, and celebrated as he has been, in confequence, by the 
wit of Mr. Dibdin, we little expected to be called upon to read 
his Life. We confefs, however, that the tafk is well performed. 
The narrative is ably written, without any vain pretence to raife 
the fubject into undue confequence ; yet giving him the credit 
he appears to have deferved for plain and ufeful talents, united 
with a focial and agreeable difpofition, The author has fkilfully 
Siven importance to his work, by connefting with it many hif. 
torical particulars relative to the Bank of England ; to which 
Mr. Newland was fo long a fervant. He has ftated the circum- 
tances relating to the delinquency of Mr. Aftlett; and has fub. 
joined other public documents, even of a later date. The con. 
clading fntence may ferve. to fhow that the anonymous author is 
not untkilled in the art of difplaying a fubje€t in an attraétive 
manner. The Life of Abraham Newland,’’ fays he, ** will 
not Le ftudied without advantage. No human being was his 
enemy, 
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enemy, he injured no one, he conferred benefits on all with whom 
he was connefted ; he lived in credit and ufefulnefs, and-he died 
in peace.’”’ : 

It is an error, however, to afcribe to Mr. Newland the lines 
which he is here faid to have produced for his epitaph, a thor 
time before his death. ~ 

‘* Beneath this ftone old Abraham lies; 
Nobody laughs, nobody cries ; 

Where he is gone, and how he fares, 

No one knows, and no one cares.’ P. 109. 

Excepting a few verbal alterations, this is very old; and may 
be found, among other places, in Frobifher’s Epitaphs, page 146, 
as written on Sir John Guife. 

The portrait of Mr. Newland prefixed, is not only a good 
engraving, but an accurate and characteriftic likenefs. 


AGRICULTURE, 


Art. 22. Odferwatious on the Influence of Sail and Climate upon 
Woel; from which is deduced a certain and eafy Methed of. 
improving the Quality of Englifo Clothing Wools, and preferving 
the Health of Sheep ; with Hints for the Management of Sheep 
after Shearing; an Inquiry into the Stru@ure, Growth, and 
Formation ef Wool and Hair; and Remarks on the Means ly 
which the Spanifo Breed of Sheep may be made to preferve the 
bef Qualities of its Fleece unchanged in different Climates. By 
Robert Bakewell. With occafisnal Notes and Remarks, by the 
Right Honourable Lord Somerville. Svo, 157 pp. 68. Od. 
Harding. 1808, 


Mr. B. does not profefs that the management which he recom. 
mends (namely, greafimg) is new; but that, although the prac. 
tice may be of fome antiquity, yet its application, for the dirett 
purpofe of ameliorating the wool, has never been reforted to 
The remarks of Lord Somerville appear to us foundly ufeful; 
and we with the Author had been favoured with more of them. 
The charaGter of the work, from the fame quarter, may be 
adopted by us: --that it has much brevity, and much ingenuity, 
to recommend it; thar the fubject is a very important, but 
neglected, branch of rural eeconomy ; nearly connected with the 
fuccefs of our fineft woollen manutactures, and even with the na 
tional *evenue. 3 

Concerning the wool of LiucslZire, we obferve, that ,an Che 
cellent ointment has been in common ufe there during twenty 
years; and we fuggeft, in behalf of poor fheep, in that and other 
counties, that between hiils and vales elrers fhould always be 
made for the fheep to lodge under in violent ftorms and heavy 
falls of fnow, which are often fatal to thefe generally neglected 
animals ; and that thofe fhelters might be Aurdles put down 
fuch a manncr as would, in different fituations, beft break 7 the 
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form. Of courfe, the poor creatures fhould be well foddered, and 
then they will not break from the ground. 


_ LAW. 


Art. 29. Compendium of the Laws and Conflitution of England. 
By William Enfield, M. A. 12m0. 374pp. 48. 6d. Tegg. 
1809. 


This Compendium may be properly chara¢terized as a clear and’ 
well-digefted abridgement of Blackftone’s Commentaries, and may 
be a very convenient manual to thefe who have not fufficient 
leifure to perufe the original. We have not obferved that any 
material point of law is omitted, or mifreprefented. By leaving 
out the declamatory and difcurfive paflages (which, though en- 
tertaining and inftructive, are not neceffary to a right underftand- 
ing of the fubject) the compiler has brought the whole fyftem of - 
Englifh law into a narrow compafs, and has given us the fub- 
ance of an expenfive work at a very incontiderable price. We 
do not hefitate to recommend this publication as one of the moft 
efeful of the kind, which have come under our notice, 


POLITICS. 


Art. 24. Remarks on the Facobinical Tendency of the Edinburgh 
Review, in a Letter to the Earl of Lonfdale. By R. Wharton, 
E/f9. M.P. 8vo. 46 pp. Hatchard. 1809. 


To pronounce any judgment on the principles and condu&t of a 
contemporary Review, would be an invidious tafk, We will, 
therefore, without giving our opinions, fuffer the refpectable 
writer before us to {peak for himfelf, flating, in his own words, 
the chief grounds of his cenfure, and referring our readers for par- 
ticulars to the pamphlet itfelf, which, we can venture to fay, 
well deferves their ferious attention. 

The paffage in the Edinburgh Review, to which this writer 
Principally objeéts, is contained in the account of the work of 
Don Pedro Cevallos, the late Spanifh Minifter. It is in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“€ The caufe of the Spaniards is fo obvioufly that of the people ; 
the defertion of the court and nobles is fo manifeft ; the conne¢tion 
between the fuccefs of the patriots, and a radical change of the 
§overnment, is fo plainly neceffary, that whoever has wifhed 
well to them, feels intimately perfuaded that he has been efpoufing 
the popular fide of the greatelt queftion of the prefent day ; that 

¢ has been praying moftt fervently for the fuccefs of the people. 
again their rulers ; that he has, in plain terms, as far as in him 
lay, been a party to revolationary meafures.”” P, 8. 4 
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On the foregoing paflage, the Author before us remarks, ip 
the firft place, that ‘* the Edinburgh Review evidently ufes the 
word Revolution, as if it had one invariable meaning, like the 
words Heat, Cold, Moifture, and Dreught. Now let us fee (fays 
the Author) how far he is right. In the year 1688, we had 
what has ever fince been called a £ Revolution’ in England, 
"Phat was begun by an abdication on the part of the reigning 
monarch, after a grofs violation of his original contract with his 
fabjects : it was carried on by a Convention, affembled with the 
utmoft temper, and with a full regard to the law of the land, and 
the forms of the conftitution : it effected a limitation of the crown 
according to the ftri¢teft notions of hereditary fucceffion, as far as 
the fafety of law and religion permitted, under the exifting cir. 
cumftances : it was unaccompanied by any act of violence: it 
preferved the conftituted authorities: it refpeéted all thofe gra. 
dations of rank which are inherent in and neceffary to civilized 
fociety ; arid all this in an exigence which unqueftionably did 
diffolve the bond between the governor and the governed, and 
after outrages on the part of the former which had not a parallel 
in Englith hiftory. Tés then was a £ Revolution.’ Towards 
the clofe of the Jaft century there was a § Revolution’ in France, 
This was begun under the pretext of fome neceffary reforms in the 
govetnment of that country : it rapidly produced the deftruction 
of its firft movers; it annihilated the government which it pro. 
feffed to amend : it levelled all diftin&tions of rank and property : 
it produced murder in all its fhapes, even the murder of the King 
himfelf, upon whom perfonally no imputation could be. thrown: 
it deftroyed all law ; 1t abolifhed even the femblance of religion: 
it grew in horrors as it advanced, and at laft ended in a defpotifin 
as complete as Curope ever witneffed, and as contradi¢tory to 
every principle of either genuine or fpurious liberty. Ti then 
was a Revolution! We have now (he adds) a third political pha- 
nomenon before our eyes, which alfo bears the fame ‘name, a 
* Revolution.’ This confifts in a general, nay almoft unanimous, 
confent of the Spanifh people, (in which word the whole nation 
is included) xt to levy war againft their legitimate rulers, but to 
throw off a forcign yoke, and repel that enemy who has himéfelf 
overturned their hereditary throne, and who keeps in captivity 
their legitimate rulers: fo that we have three diflinét ftates, 
which are termed revolutionary ; a temperate refiftance to un- 
conttitutional aéts of the monarch ; a Jawlefs, murderous, facri+ 
legious fubverfion of every thing that belongs to government. and 
good order; anda patriotic defence of a nativnal conftitution and 
regal fucceffion againft the dominion of a foreign power: yet he 
who may favour any one of thefe fyftems of proceeding, is, in the 
language of the Edinburgh Review, © a Revolutionif# ;’ and 
Revolution is a radical change of government ; it is * the caufe of 
the people againft their rulers.”’ 


The Author next confders the paflage cited in another pont 
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‘of view, as defigned to perfuade us, that we have, by our appro. 
bation of the proceedings of the Spanifh patriots, become parties 
to revolutionary meafures,’’ and therefore may as well go on, 
and effeftuate ** a radical change of government at home.’? 
This inference he oppofes with great force and effect. He alfo 
objects wrongly to the Reviewer’s affertion, that (on fuch an 
event) © the example of one Revolution will prevent a repetition 
of its enormities in the further progrefs of the other.’’ The out. 
line of what the Reviewer would with to effect by fuch a Revo. 
lution is then ftated from his own expreffions, and the real 
meaning of thofe expreflions (in the Author’s opinion) fet forth, 
In this part the Reviewer*is feverely and (it would appear) juitly 
cenfured for ** transferring from the mifrule of Robefpierre to the 
adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, that dreaded appellation, ‘ the Reign 
of Terror.’ Upon the fame principle (he obferves) the whole 
procefs of our criminal law at the Old Bailey: may be called a 
* Reign of Terror ;’ for nothing can be more true than that its 
objet is to punifh burglary, robbery, forgery, and murder, and 
all other crimes,- and that it is devd fide an obje&t of terror to 
thofe who commit them; but no reafonable man would therefore 
liken it to the acts of Robefpierre.’’ 

Many other forcible and ‘(as we think) juft obfervations are 
fubjoined, for which we are obliged to refer to the work itfelf ; 
but we cannot avoid laying before our readers its animated con. 
clufion. 

“ Such, my Lord,”’ fays this writer, ** are the principal ob. 
fervations which the criticifm on the work of Cevallos, in the 
Edinburgh Review, has faggefted to my mind. I might have 
gone much more at large into the fubject, which it is evidently 
Written to introduce; I might have commented on a great 
variety of other paflages in it, which are pregnant with revolu- 
tionary maxims; but it feems enough to remark the defign of the 
Reviewer, and the mede in which he carries it into execution, in 
order to difappoint him, He has a much ftronger enemy to con- 
tend with than the laws which he would overturn, and that enemy 
is common fenfe. The people of England are not to be cheated 
into mifery by hackneyed and empty declamation ; they will be 
Well affured that they have caufe to complain before they do 
complain ; they will try every expedient propofed by way of 
remedy, with the touchftone which has been providentially 
afforded to us by French experience ; and, above all, they will 
take care that no infidious confounding of French principles with 
Spanith principles, fhall induce them either to adopt the one, or 
towithhold fuch affiftance as may give effect to the other.’ 


P, 44. 


Axt.25. The Appeal of an injured Individual to the Britif~h 
Nation, on the arbitrary and inquifitorial Covfeqguences of the Tax 


sn Income, commonly called the Property Tax ; and particularly 
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to the Manner it is affeffed on Profeffiens, Trades, and mall 
Incomes. By Charles Rivers, Solicitor, Bafing-lane, Bread. 
frreet, Cheapfide. 8v0. tgpp. Richardfon. 1808. 


That the Property or Income Tax muft, by perfons of {malj 
incomes, be feverely felt, we, alas! know too well from our ows 
experience ; but when the queftion is, as we think it has 
been, whether we fhall facrifice a part of our revenues and attend, 
ant comforts, or hold them all at the pleafure of a foreign tyrant, 
no Briton, we fhould fuppofe, would hefitate which alternative te 
chufe. Since, therefore, it has been found impracticable to raife 
fupplies adequate to the prefent emergency, without reforting to 
this, or fome other tax of a fimilar nature, we confider the general 
complaints by this writer of its oppreffive tendency, and unequal 
preflure (for which he does not fuggeft any adequate remedy] 
as little better than declamation ; nor does it feem practicable, is 
the cafe of a tax fo liable to evafion, to avoid giving extraordi. 
nary powers to thofe who are to enforce its payment, or wholly 
to guard againft inconveniences, and even abufes. 

‘The Author’s cafe, as ftated by himfelf, is nearly as follows; 
“© In the fpring of 1807, he gave in his profeffional income at 
the fame amount as in the return of the preceding year, not maki 
any deduétion (as it feems he might have done) for a defalcation 
occafioned by a long illnefs, which had difabled him from attend. 
ing, fo much as formerly, to his profeflional concerns : upon this 
he received notice, that the commiffioners had furcharged him 
double.’” From this furcharge (which probably was made upon 
fome erroneous information) he of courfe appealed, and was re: 
lieved, after going through the necefflary forms. But he alfo 
claimed a deduétion from the amount of his own return, on the 
ground of his having returned too much ; and he confiders it asa 
manifeft injuftice that this clainrwas hot allowed. 

We have not the A& before us, but we much doubt whether 
the commiffioners have the power of making fuch a deduétion; 4 
deduttion not claimed on the ground of any inadvertency or mif- 
conception in the return, but on the principle of retaliation for 
an overcharge which had been abandoned. 

This writer, however, declares his determination not to pay 
the fum affeffled. What nas been the confequence of this determi 
nation we have not heard. He aifo propofes a petition to Parlia- 
ment for an amelioration of the AG. We apprehend as much has 
been done towards the prevention of abufes in the execution of it, 
as is confiftent with the due enforcement of this neceffary tax. 


Art. 26. The Proceedings of the Enquiry into the Armiftice ard 
Convention of Cintra, avd into the Condud of the Officers tute 


cerned, Iiluftrated with Five Military Plans. — By John je 


feph Stockdale, 8vo. 170 pp. 7s. J. J. Stockdale. ~ 1809. 


So rapid has been the facceffion of public events fince the Cotte 


vention of Portugal, that not only have the heat and animofity - 
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by that event fubfided, but. the tranfaction itfelf has 
slmott ceafed to be a fubject of intéreft, and is quietly configned 
to the records of hiftory. Undoubtedly the moft impartial judg- 
ment will be formed on the fubjeét, by an examination of the 
evidence produced before the Court of Inquiry ; which feems to 
be, upon the whole, accurately detailed in this publication. 
The calm reflection of the public has, we believe, fan¢tioned the 
decifion of the general officers; which imports that, whatever 
may be our opinion of the policy of the meafure in queftion, the 
objet and motive could not be condemned. 

There feems, however, to be a miftake in pages 64 and 65. | 
In the firtt, Sir A. Wellefley is made to fay, that ‘ he did un. 
derftand that the Junta of Audalufia was not defirous of the co- 
operation of the Britith troops with their own army under Ge- 
neral Blake.’? It would appear that here, and alfo in page 65, 
(line 6) the word Axdalufia thould be Gallicia. 


Ant. 27. A Letter from the Hon. Timothy Pickering, a Senator 
of the United States from the State of Maffachufets, and Secre. 
tary of State under General Wajbington: exhibiting to his Con- 
fituents a View of the imminent Danger of an rege set: and 
ritinous War with Great Britain. Addreffed to his Excellency 
James Sullivan, Governor of the faid State. 8vo. 31 pp. 
is, 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 1808. 


Amidft the intrigues and factions which agitate, and the pre- 
judice which feems to influence the councils of the American 
States, it is with fatisfaction that we behold one patriotic and 
able fenator direéting his efforts not lefs to the real welfare of 
his own country than the juft vindication of Britain. 

In this Letter, addrefled to his conftituents through their go- 
vernor, Mr. Pickering, firft notices the well known Embargo ; 
fince, as he obferves, ‘* no aét of the national government has 
ever produced fo much folicitude, or fpread fuch univerfal alarm.’* 
He ftates all the papers laid hy the Prefident before Congrefs, 
as the grounds of this meafure; in which, to our furprife, we 
find only one relating to Great Britain, viz. the King’s Procla- 
mation recalling Britifh feamen from foreign countries; a mea- 
fure which, the author obferves, ‘ could not furnih the flighteft 
ground for an embargo.’’ ‘The other papers (three in number} 
telate entirely to the views and meafures of France. 'Thefe 
therefore (as they vircually include Bonaparte’s blockading de- 
cree of November 21, 1806) muft have been the pretext for lay- 
ing theembargo ; which yet appears to have been Fire€ted againft, 
and certainly has moft affested., the commerce of this kingdom. 
The precipitation with which the bill for that meafure was bur- 
ted through Congrefs, is the firt fubjet of complaint in this 

tter, ‘Ihe author remarks that the papers (whi were faid 
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to fhow ‘* that great and increafing dangers threatened the Ams, 
rican veflels and commerce’’) ** exhibited no mew dangers, none 
of which their merchants and feamen bad not been well 
prifed :’’ yet they excited little concern, and had very little ig, 
creafed the premiums of infurance. From thefe and other ci. 
cumftances, it is inferred that the Prefident’s dangers were ima. 
ginary and affumed. : 
The canduct of the Britifh Gevernment in the affair of th 
Chefapeake is next relied on, as proving that there was no inten. 
tion on their part to make war vpon America, and the Prefident’s 
inftruétions aye cenfured as incompatible with any adjuftment of 
the difference; fince thy American minifter was dirc&ed not t 
negociate on this fingle tranfient aét, but in connection with ano. 
ther claim of long tkanding, and, to fay the leafty of doubthd 
right,’’ It is added, with equal candour and juftice, that “a 
man who regards the truth will queftion the difpofition of th 
Britifh Government to adopt any arrangement that will feeure te 
Great Britain the fervices of her own fubjects,’” ' 
‘The author proceeds to defcribe all the difaftrous confequenses 


to America of a war with Great Britain, the certain dettruttion F 


of her navigation and commerce, the lofs of markets for her 
duce, the want of foreign goods and manufaétuses, and, abovéall, 
the Jofs of her liberty and independence, the navy of Britain be. 
ing her fhicld againft the overwhelming power of France. ‘The 
pretences for a war with Great Britain (for he will not allow 
them to be cax/es) are thus ably fummed up, and refuted, 

‘¢ 1, The Britith thips of war, agreeably to a right claimed 
and exercifed for ages—a right claimed and exercifed during th 
whole of the adminiftration of Wafhington, of Adams, and of 
Jefferfgn ; continue to take fome of the Britifh feamen found oa 
board our merchant veffels, and with them a fmall number of 
ours, from the impoflibility of always diftinguithmg pag or 
from citizens of the United States. “On this point our Govem- 
ment well know that Great Britain is perfe&ly willing to 
any arrangement that can be devifed, which will fecure to ber 
fervice the feamen who are her own fubje@s, and at the fame tim 
exempt ours from impreffment. 

‘¢ 2. ‘The merchant vetiels of France, Spain, and Holfiad, 
being driven from the ocean, or deftroyed, the commerce of t 
countries with one another, and with their colonies, could 
longer be carried on ly themfelves. Here the veficls of 
nations came in to their aid, and carricd on nearly the whol 
commerce of thofe nations, With their feamen thus libe 
from the merchant fervice, thofe nations, in the prefent and pre 
ceding wars, were enabled to man their fhips of war; and che 
neutral veffels and feamen fupplying their places, became a 4% 
though not in xeme, auxiliaries in war. Fhe ecommerce of tie 
nations, without one armed fhip on the fea appropriated for its 
prdiection, was intended thus to be fecured under neutral < 
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while the. merchant.veflels of Great Britain, with its numeroys 
armed fhips to guard them, were expofed to occafional captures. 
Such a courfe of things Great Britain has refifted, not in the pre. 
fent-only, ‘but in former wars; at leaft as far back as that of 
1756. And fhe has claimed and maintained a right to impofe 


S on this commerce fome limits and reftraints, becaufe it was a 


commerce which was denied by thofe nations to neutrals in time 
of peace; becaute it was a commerce af immenfe value to the 
fabjects of her enemies ; and becaufe it filled their treafuries with 
money, to enable them to catry on their wars with Great 
Britain. . 

“3, The third, and only remaining pretence for war with 
Great Britain, is the unfortunate affair of the Chefapeake ; which 
having been already ftated and explained, I will only remark 
bere, that it is not to be believed that the Briuth Government, 
after being defeated, as’ before mentioned, in. its endeavours to 
make reparation in London for the wrong done by its feryant, 
would have fent hither a fpecial envey to give honourable fatis- 
faction, but from its fincere defire to clofe this wound, if car ows 
Government would faffer it to be healed.’’ YP. 26. 

After the fpecimen here given, it is needlefs to add, that the 
Letter before us does the higheft credit ta the talents and patri- 
otifm of the writer; and may yet, we hope, have its due eficéts 
oa the politics of his country. 


MILITARY. 


Ant. 28, A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Caftlea 
reagh, on the Military Eftablifhment of the Country ; comparing 
the exifting Syflem with a Plan fubmitted to bis Lordfip by the 
Aathor 3 and inguiring whether its farther Adoption would not 
be beneficial to the State: with Remarks on Regimental Finance, 
the Militia and Volunteer Services, the Importance of our Milie 
tary Strength, and the Impoffibility of continuing our Exertions 
Srom the Inadequacy of the prefent Recruiting Means. B yy Sao 
49 Bridge, E/g. 8vo. gipp. 28.64. Kerby and Co. 
1809, 


It is 'impoffible to give, within any reafonable limits, a detail 
of the plan fuggefted by this-author ;. nor perhaps could we render 
ao outline of it perfeAly intelligible, or do juttice to a fyftem, 
which depends on the coherence: of fo many minute parts. Nei« 
ther is the plan. itfelf exprefsly laid down in this tra@t ; though 
it i$ fo minutely alluded and referred to, that we can with tale- 

le accuracy colleét. its generaf principle, and even the chief 
Pfovitions which it contained. This circumftance however ren- 
ders an explanation at fecond-hand ftill more difficult. 

obfervations which the author tells us he tranfmitted to 
Oz Lord 
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Lord Caftlereagh laft year, were, he fays, ‘* formed on the, 
lowing grounds: that a confiderable military force was 

for the defence and future profperity of the country ; that, the 
force fhould, as nearly as poffible, approach the defcriptiond 
Our regular troops; that the volunteer force was not only abb, 
lutely inefficient, but prejudicial to the other branches of miki 
tary fervitude ; and that, as it was contrary to the genind 
Englifhmen to become foldiers, from the independence and li 
which they inhale in this happy land with their firft breath, 
was effential to have recourfe to the only obligatory ferric 
admiffible in free fates, viz. calling on the population for hom 
defence, that, by reconciling them to the habits of foldiers, by 
compulfatory local fervice, the army might be reinforced fro 
fuch corps, by the influence of bounty, the force of example, al 
the indifference of many, who being (were) obliged to ferve, how 
far that fervice extended.” 

On the affumed ground of inefficiency in the volunteers, th 
author commends the prefent eftablifhment of a local militia; be 
he would divide that body of men into claffes, and recomment 
that one clafs fhould be calculated to fepply volunteers for 
ral fervice, another be trained, in cafe of their being want 
home defence, and a third, confifting of the aged and infirman 
the moft wealthy citizens, pay for the protection they enjoy, 
and fupply funds to fupport this eftablifhment, ‘This appears@ 
be the principle and outline of the author’s plan ; which, @ 
courfe, prefers to that of Lord Caftlereagh, giving credit, 
however, to the noble fecretary for having (as he fuppefes) 2 
part adopted his fuggeftions. 

- "Though we do not agree with this writer as to the * tod 
inefficiency’’ of the volunteers, yet, confidering the i 

of his objett, and the fpecioufnefs, at leaft, of his plan, we dew 
it worthy of public attention, His remarks alfo on what b 
terms “ Regimental Finance,’’ appear to us well calculated ® 
attain a material purpefe, the fimplifying, and confequently fa 
litating, of military accounts. : 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Ant. 29. Letter om the Catholic Claims; qwritten te the de 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke, in the Year 1795. By thedie 
William Smith, LL.D. F.R.S. and M.R.1.A. now third 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, then a Member of the tet 
Parliament of that Country. Svo. 32 pp- Rivingtons a 
Hatchard. 1808. 


_ We have, on a former occafion, paid a juft tribute to the abil 
ties and patriotifm of this writer. His fpeech * in behalf of the 
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* Sce Brit, Crits Vol. xiv, p. 264. 
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Union with Ireland was one of the ableft vindications of that im. 
portant meafure, The Letter before us, though publifhed long 
fince, appears to have been a much earlier production. It bears, 
indeed, many marks ‘of a juvenile wricer, whofe opinions were- 
chen anfettled, and whofe judgment was not matured. He enters 
jato the queftion ont the Catholic Claims with much candour, and 
gives, thou h with diffidence, fome ftrong reafons againft them, 
arguing (juitly in our opinion) that ‘ the complete fecurity of 
the eftablifhed Church can only be attained by a clear afcendant 
on its fide ;’” and profeffing to agree with Dr. Duigenan, in the» 
opinion, that ‘* a-formidable portion of temporal authority infe- 
parably clings to that {piritual fupremacy with which the Catholic 

inveft the Pope.’’ Yet, towards the end of the Letter, 
he feems lopliciy to follow the opinion of his diftinguifhed 
eorrefpondent, and to recommend an acquiefcence in the demands 
of the Romanilts to their fulleft extent. Upon the whole, we 
deem this Letter a hafty, or at lea@ an ill.digefted performance, . 
and cannot imagine why it fhould, at this diftance of time, have’ 
been publifhed, as it gives but little promife of thofe abilities 
which the Author has fince difplayed. . 


DIVINITY. 


Ant. 90. A Sermon on the Duties of Public Worfhip, preached at 

the Ofagen Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, Dec. 11, 1808. By 

obn Gardiner, D.D. 8vo. 30 pp. 1s, 6d. Bath, printed; 
ivingtons, London, 1808, 


The whole of this difcourfe turns on the fuppofition of a fub.' 
jet admitted into the prefence of his fovereign, as illuftrative 
of the feelings fuited to a Chriltian on entering the Houfe of 
God; and many circumftances are ftated, in which the feelings’ 
and deportment of the one may properly fupply a leffon to t 
other. The inftruction in every inftance is applicable @ fortiori, 
if fach would be your conduét before a mortal fovereign, how 
infinitely more is it required before the Lord of heaven and 
earth! The clearnefs and fimplicity of the illuftration would pro- 
bably give effet to it in the delivery, and the circumftances of 
pce nce employed by Dr. G. are well chofen. He concludes 
US—me ‘ 


“ If you worfbip the Lord in bis hely Temple with the reverence 
due to Him; a reverence exempt from thofe defeéts and abufes on 
which I have infifted as too prevalent int the world ; a reverence _ 

in reafon and faith, fpringing from the heart and mani. ° 
in the moft becoming outward acts, equally free from luke. 
warmnefs and fuperftition ; if fuch, I fay, is the enlightenéd'and” 
Pious, the pure and affecting homage which you offer to the Al. 
mighty in his houfe, thert you have no need to fear but that your . 
Ta 03 public 
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public as well as private devotions will be accepted of hith ; the 
you may be confoled in the idea that he will {peak peacé to hi 
faithful fervants, and caufe their fupplications to return on theh® 
bleflings ; then yeu will fhine as lights in an untoward genevith 

and you will experience now and for ever the fidelity of thi ph 
mife, The Lord, the God of Uracl faith, them that bonaur me } ew” 
boxcur,” P. 29, ss 







Art. 81. Tave Sertons, preached on the Fir Day 4 
1809, at Hanover-Sircer Chapel ; and on ibe Eight 
Month, at Worfoip.Street Chapel, London. Ry Jug? Ni 
gale, Author of “A Portraiture of Methodifm,’? Publibei 
Reguef. Svo. 47 pp. Longman, 13809. 


Of thefe two Sermorie the firft is on the Effeets of Tite 
oh the Condition of Mah ;”" the fecond on Gratitude fot th 
Divine Mercy. Both have reference to the fubje& of the tv 
year, and both are written with ability ; though the forinert 
the moré eloquent. : . 

Mr. Nightirgale, whofe “ Portraiture of Methodifn’® # 
read with attention and infiruction *, profeffes himfelf a diffenter, 
though to what clafs he belongs does not appear. ‘The Method. 
ifts will hardly own him, after difclofing fo many of their fauls, 
To whatever focicty he may belong, it is evidently not one dg 
the difcontented fort, He is loyal, and truly fenfible “of te 
bleflings whicheven diffénters enjoy undet our happy conftitutin. 
After confeifing that we fuffer fome evils from the prefent ftated 
warfare, he adds; 

‘«« But we know comparatively nothing of its horrars, and i 
deed experience but few of the wants and neceffities with whic 
the bell conducted"war is always attended. Ler us again hat 
recourfe to comparifon and contraft. Ah! my friends! wert we 
to witnefs the thoufand horrors that flalk abroad in rhofe om. 
tries which conflitute the theatre of ambitious carnage, we fr dull 
then think our prefent condition a comparative heaven! 
we fee the depopulated cities, the burning villages, the ftpokitg 
plains, the ftreaming vallies, red with rhe blood of the fallen; 
could we hear the cries of the belplefs orphans, the thricks # 
premature widowhood, and the groans of departing wartion, [it 
the countries} over which the Scfolating hand df war has been, 
and fill is flretched, we fhould turn our. eyes from the heatt #- 
palling piture, and exclaim with humble gratitude, whilt om 
checks telt the tear of pity, furely goodaefs ahd merey {hall fol. 
Jow us all the days of our life.’® P. 40. 


* Sec our Number for Augut, 1807. 
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Agr. 32. Moral Maxims, frem the Wifdom of the Sen of 
Sirach, or Eeclefaficns,  Svieted by a Lady, 12m04 45. 
Harris. 

Thef maxims, inftead of being referred to their places in the 
original, are numbered in fucceflion, and amount to 548. They 
certainly tend to give a high idea even of the uninfpired morality 
of the Jews, fo far as they are not borrowed from the canonical 
hooks themfelves. What is remarkable is, that this finall work, at 
fofmall a price, includes four engravings, both elegantly defigned, 
and by no means ill engraved. | 


— £¢« =F = 


MISCELLANIES. ° 


Ant. 33. Advice te a young Reviewer, with a Specimen of the 
Art. 8vo. 17 pp» 18. Oxon, Parker; London, Riving- 
tons. 1807. 


- This is an Clegant fketch, of which more might eafily have 
been reade by the fame talents which produced it. The fatire 
conveyed in it is not remarkably fevere; at leaft we have feen 
| Reviews which we thought deferving of a much more biting at- 
tick, To us, we flatter ourfelves, it does not at all apply. The 
firt part is remarkable for good writing. The fecond is not per. 
haps inferior in that refpeét, but taking up an idea which Has al. 
ready been very ably emplofed, lofes fomething of its force, Tet 
isa critique on Milton‘s allegt> as the fuppofed production of 
2 young poet, exactly in the ftyle of the newfpaper critique on 
Othello, which is fo admirably given in Mr. Cumberland’s Ob. 
ferver, We know net how we have fo long overlooked th | 
tract. 


— = 


Ans. 34. Tales of Jeftruftion and Amufement 3 written for the 
Use of Jeung Perfont, By Mifs Mitchell, Author o Rational 

Amxfement, Faithful Contra, and Moral Tales. 8y00 
252 pp. Harris. 1807, 


Indeed thefe are, ina high degree, ‘* Tales of Inftruftion and 
Amufement ;’’ and we ftrongly recommend them to the ufe of 
eee petfons. It appears, from an affeCtionate dedication to 

ifs and Mifs M. A, Harrifon, chat the author was employed in 
conducting their education, during the early part of it; and we 
find, with great fatisfa@tion, this leffon continually inculcated, 
that religion and virtue muft ever be the bafis of folid happinefs. 
We cannot afford room for one of thefe tales, though they are 
far ftom being long or tedious; but a few lines, from the dedi. 
cation, will fufficiently recommend the whole book. _ 

’ “ Yoa are now entering on a more extenfive pian of education, 
ye ate mixing witha larger fociety, bat do not ip the public 
0 4 feminary 
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feminary forget the private friend! Let thofe precepts, it ha 
always been my ardent defire to inculcate, ftill live in your re. 
membrance! Let them warn you, that however defirable muti, 
drawing, and thofe elegant accomplifhments befitting your rank 
may be, they are ftill but fecondary confiderations ; which, 
though they may render you agreeable, can never, without 
higher acquirements, make you beloved ; they may impart plea, 
fure, byt can never beftow happinefs!’? P. vi. 


Arr. 3 5. The Biblieomaniay or Book-Madnefs ; containing fom 
Account of the Hiftory, Symptoms, and Cure of this fatal Difeafe, 
In an Epiftle addreffed to Richard Heber, E/g. By the Rev, 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, F.S.A. 8vo, 87 pp. 453. Long. 
man and Co. i809. 


The poetical Epiftle to Mr. Heber, noticed in June laft, p. 631, 
has mh vac a profaic Epiftle on the fame fubjecét, which contains 
at leaft much more matter than the former. Mr. Dibdin is too 
notorioufly a victim to the difeafe here examined, to be fuppofed 
at all ferious in defcribing it as fata/, or even pernicious ; but he 
has taken this pretext as a convenient vehicle for colle€ting many 
curious particulars refpecting the hiftory of fcarce books, and 
their colleftors, more efpecially in England. Some materials 
of the fame kind had been colle¢ted by Mr. D. for the periodical 
paper called the Director, which had been very well received; 
na this fuccefs probably encouraged him to purfue the fubjet 
ere. 

The author is methodical in his view of the Bibliomania, and 
takes a view, 1. ‘* Of the Hiftory of Difeafe, or an account 
of the eminent men who have fallen viftims toit. 2. The Na- 
ture and Symptoms of the Difeafe. 3. The probable Means of 
its Cure.’ The fymptoms appear to us to be very ably felected, 
They aré difplayed, he fays, by a paffion for, 1. Large Papet 
Copies. 2. Uncut Copies. 3. Illuftrated Copies. 4. Unique 
Copies. 5. Copies printed upon Vellum. 6. Firft Editions. 
t True Editions, 8. A general Defire for the Black Letter,” 

» $8 

Thefe fymptoms are then more particularly defcribed ; and we 
with it could be affirmed that medical writers in general were 
equally clear and corre&t in fetting down the diagnoftics of the dif- 
orders which they undertake to illuftrate, At the fame time, 
like a fportfman who encourages the breed of foxes, Mr. D. in 
his propofed republication of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, 
is providing amply for the increafe of Bibliomania, whofe effogts 
to inflame the price of books efteemed rare or curious will remain 
to be recorded by himfelf, or fome later hiftorian, 


Arr. 36. A new Pifure of the Ile of Wight, illuftrated with 
Thirty-fix Plates of the moft beautiful and iatercfing Views 
shreng 
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throughout the [fland, in Imitation of the original Sketches, dracum 
and engraved hy William Cooke, to which is prefixed, an Intro. 
dudory Account 2f the Ifland, and a Vayage round its Coaft, 
8vo. Vernor and Hood. Price 11.48. 1809. 


The accounts and defcriptions of the Ifle of Wight, in all 
forms, and of all merits, are innumerable—nor can this juftify 
furprife, for it is impoflible for any traveller to vifit that place 
without being ftrongly impreffed with the force and multitude 
of its claims to admiration. ‘This is a very pleafing and elegant 
volume. The fketches are beautiful, the fubjects felected with 

culiar tafte, and executed with extraordinary force and eff, 
They who fhall make a fummer excurfion to the Ifle of Wight, 
cannot poflibly have a more pleafing companion, or inftruttive 


Guide. 


Aat. 37. Letters from Canada, written during a Refidence there 
in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808; fhewing the prefent 
State of Canada, its Productions, Trade, Commercial Import- 
ance and Political Relations, illuflrative of the Laws, the Manners 
of the People, and the Peculiarities of the Country and Climate. 
Exhibiting aljo the Commercial Importance of Nowva-Scotia, New 
Brunfwick, and Cape Breton; and their increafing Ability, ix 
Conjun@ion with Canada, to furnifh the neceffary Supplies of 
Lumber and Provifions to our Weft India Iflands, By Hugh 
Gray, Price 12s. pp. 406. Longman, and Co. 1809. 


Thefe Letters appear to be the refult of much careful obferva- 
tion, and are written with great good fenfe. ‘They mutt be 
acceptable to all who have any connection or intereft in this 
part of the Britifh Dominions, about which our information is 
wot very extenfive. The only part, which does not feem to. 
have had its due fhare of the author’s attention, is our Ecclefiattical 
Eftablifhment in Canada. ‘The Bithop is hardly mentioned, nor 
any account given of his authority, patronage, or extent of his 
Diocefe. It is, on the whole, an entertaining, and mut be a 
weful publication. An Appendix is fubjoined, which contains 
important information upon many local fubjects, fuch as the 
Cultum-houfe Duties, Poft-office Regulations, Imports, Exports, 
&c.; and the work is accompanied with an addition, which in 
books of this kind, we always recommend and approve a 
neatly executed map of Canada, 


Arr. 38. Letters from Portugal aud Spain, written during the 
March of the Britifo Troops, under Sir Fobm Moore, with a 
Map of the Route and appropriate Engravings, By an Officer. 
Svo. 12s. Longman, and Co. 1809. 


‘The detail of the unfortunate campaign, under the gallant Sir 
John Moore, is familiarly known, by many ephemeral produc. 
tions. 
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tions. But the bravery, and endaring fortitude of our country, 
men, certainly merited a tribate like the prefent, which deferves 
a place in our libraries. The plates are neatly, though flightly. 
engraved, the narrative is written with vivacity, and we doubt 
net with accuracy ; and feveral anecdotes are interfperfed, which 
have interefted and amofed us. ‘The account of the laft battle at 
Corunna, where the General and fo many brave Englifhinen 
rithed, is written with equal animation and precifion, The 
Englifh bayonet feems invevery onfet with our foes irrefittible, 
may it ever continue fo,, and terrify from our fhores the invadery 
of the tranguillity of the world, 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


DIVINITY. 


A Differtation upon the Logos of St, John; comprehending 
the Subftance ef Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Ox. 
ford. By Richard Lawrence, L,L.D. Rector of Martham, ia 
Kent. 35. ) 

Extracts from the Religious Works of Francois Salignac de la 
Mothe Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray. Tranflated from the 
Original French, by Mifs Marthall. ros. 6d. 

General Redemption, the only proper Bafis of General Bene. 
volence; a Letter, addrefled to Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar 
of Charles, Plymouth. Suggefted by his Defence of the London 
Female Penitentiary, recently Eftablithed in the Vicinity of 
lilington. By John Evans, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon, preached before the Society for Miffions to Africa 
and the Eait, on Whit-Tuefday, May 23, 1809. By the Rev. 
Legh Richmand, M. A. Reétor of Turvey, Bedfordthire, 
is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Englith Ifraclite: in Anfwer to his Obferva- 
tions on the Miflion ot C, F. Frey, for the Converfion of the 
Jews. By Perfeverans. 15. 6d. 

The Four Sermons preached this Year before the Miffionary 
Society. By the Rev. Meifrs, Peddie, Clayton, Richards, and 
Martyn. With the Report of the Directors, &c. 4s, 

Three more Pebbles trefh from the Brook; or, the Romifh 
Goliah flain with his own Weapon: being an Anfwer to 
«* Remarks on ‘ the Grounds ‘on which the Church of England 
feparated from the Church of Rome, re-confidered by Shute, 
Bihhop of Durham:’’’ in Three Letters to. the Remarket, 


By 
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By the Author of ‘ A Defence of the Doétrine and Worhip of 
the Church of England.” ts. 

A Sermon preached at the Archdeaconty Vifitation, June 22, 
re’, in the Parith Charch of Thirhk. By Thotnas Newton, 
M. A, Rector of Tewin, Herts, and Curate of Coxwold, in the 
North Riding of York Mite. 1s. 6d. — 

A Scrtvon preached at Truro, at the Pritnary Vifitation of the 
Right Rev. the Bithop of Exeter, on the ift of July, 1809, 
By the Rev. Ww, Gregor, M. A, Rettor of Creed, 18, 64, 


HISTORY—=TRAVELS. 

A Defcription of Britain; tranflated from Richard, of Ciren. 
cefter, With the Original 'Treatife de Situ Britannia, and a 
Commentary on the Itinerary, 8vo, 183s, ; 

Travels in Moroceé, South Barbary, and acrofs the Atlas 
Mountains; performed, at different Periods, during a Refidence 
of Sixteen Years in that Country, By James Grey Jackfon, 
Kfq. qto, 2. 2s, 

Letters of the Swedith Court, written chiefly in the early Part 
of the Reign of Guttavus III, To which is added, an Appen. 
dix, containing an Account of the Affaffination of that Monarch, 
with fome interefting Anecdotes of the Court of St. Peterfburgh, 
daring the Vitits of the Duke of Sudermania and the prefent 
King of Sweden at the Ruflian Capital, 6s, 

MEDICAL. 

Pharmacopaia Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinenfis, 1809. 
4to. 11. 4s. ' 

The Pharmacopwia of the Royal College of Phyficians of 
London, 1809. Tranflated into Englith, with Notes, &c. by 
Richard Powell, M. D. Fellow of the College, Phyfician to Sr, 
Bartholomew’s and the Magdalen Hofpital. 10s. 6d. 

A Dittionary of the Practice of Surgery. By Samuel Cooper, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, $vo. 155, 

AGRICULTURE, 

A Pra&tical Treatife on the Merino and Anglo- Merino Breed 
of Sheep; in which the Advantages to the Farmer and Grazier, 
peculiar to thefe Breeds, are clearly demonitrated, By an Expe- 
rienced Breeder, 75. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Petrificata Derbienfia ; or Figures and Defcriptions of Petri. 
factions, colleéted in Derbythire. By William Martin, F.L.S, 
4to. al. ras, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY, 
* The Pulpit; ora Biographical and Literary Account of Emi. 
nent Popular Preachers, for 1809. By Onefimus. é 
. Some Particulars in the Charafier of the late Charles James 
Fox, propofed for the Confideration of Philo-Patria Varvicenfis. 


Js, 6d, 
LAW 
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LAW. 

The Trial at large of an Aétion brought by Edward I. oveies 
Loveden, Efq. againft Thomas Raymond Barker, Efq. for Cri. 
minal Converfation with Mrs. Loveden. ‘Taken in Short-~hand 
by Mr. Gurney. 3s. 6d. 

Abufes of Juftice, as illuftrated by my own Cafe: difclofing 
various Practices of the Officers of Criminal Law: with a fuc. 
cin& Account of feveral interefting Trials, Anecdotes of. certain 
Bankers, and hair-breadth Efcapes of the Innocent and the 
Guilty. Being a Vindication of the Author from feveral Charges 
of Forgery. By John Mackcoull. 7s. 

Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held at Chelfea, 
Friday, May 5, 1809, on Tae preferred by Brig. Gen, 
Henry Clinton, againft the Hon. W. E. Cochrane, Captain in 
the rsth Regiment of Light Dragoons. 43. 

The Subftance of the Evidence, as delivered upon Oath at the 
Bar of the Committee of the Privy Council, in the Cafe of Go- 
vernor Thomas Picton, with other important Documents, laid 
before the faid Committee, in Support of the Charges brought 
againft him. Left by the late Colonel Fullarton. Arranged, 
printed, and addrefled to the Imperial Parliament. In Two 
Parts, 4to. 2s. 6d. each, 


The Proceedings of a Court-Martial, holden on Board his’ 
Majefty’s Ship Gladiator, in Portfmouth Harbour. on Wednefday- 


the 26th Day of July, 1809, and continued by Adjournment till 
Friday the 4th Day of Auguft following, for the Trial of the 
Right Hon. James Lord Gambier, Admiral of the Blue, and 
Commander in Chief of the Channel Fleet, &c. Including a 
complete Copy<of his Lordfhip’s Defence, taken from the Ori- 
ginal; andt J whole of the Evidence’ taken in Short-hand by 
Mr. Gurney. 8s, 6d, 

An Inquiry into the Expediency of limiting the Creditor’s 
Power to retufe'a. Bankrupt’s Certificate, according to the Al~ 
tcration now propofed in Parliament. By Bafil Montague, Efq. 
25. 

EDUCATION. 

The School Dictionary of the Englifh Language. By Wil-’ 
liam —* Mylius, Mafter of the Academy in Red Lion 
Square. » 6d. 

An ye doom of Univerfal Hiftory, adapted to the Ufe of 
Families and Schools. Dy the Rev. H. J. Knapp. 3s. 6d. 

Sele&ions from the Moral Writings of Cicero. Defigned: 
chiefly for young Perfons. By A.S. Hunter. 2s. 6d. 

Important Studies for the Female Sex, in reference to Modera 
Manners; addrefied to a young Lady of Diftinétion. By Mrs. 
Cockle. 12mo. 4s. . 

POLITICS, 

An Impartial] Examination of Sis Francis Burdett’s Plan of 

Parliamentary Reform. 38. 


Effets 
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Effets du Blocus Continental far le Commerce, les Finances, 
le Credit, et la Profperité des Iles Britanniques. Par Sir Francis 
D'Ivernois. 8vo. 55. 

Obfervations on fome of the moft important Parts of the Art 
of War, as applicable to the prefent State of Tactics in Europe. 
By John Gourlay, Efq. as. 

The Sixth Report of the Proceedings of the Committee for 
managing the Patriotic Fund, from March 1, 1808, to Feb. 28, 
1809. . 45. 

latter on the Affairs of Spain, and Spanifh America; with 
Obfervations on the Revolution of the Continent. By Sydney. 
25. 

Stri€tures on the Apology fet up by Mr. Cobbett, for his 
Failure to appear at a. Court-Martial, held on the 24th March, 
1792. IS. 

Recrinta Candour, in a Traét lately publifhed at Bofton, en. 
tiled ‘* An Analyfis of the late Correfpondence between our 
Adminiftration and Great Britain and France; with an Attempt 
to fhew what are the’ real Caufes of the Failure of the Negocia. 
tion. gs. 6d. 

Obfervations on the National Debt; with a Plan for Dif. 
charging it, fo as to do complete Juftice to the equitable Claims 
of the Stock-holder, and be at the fame Time highly advan. 
tageous to the Nation at large; with Hints towards a Finan 
cial Meafure, calculated to yield a net Revenue of more than 
five Millions, annually, without the fmalleft additional Charge 
to the Public. gs. 

The Patriot’s Looking-Glafs, in which Mr. Wardle’s Plan of 
Public Economy, and the Policy of his Meafures, are fully cone 
fidered, together with the Reply of Mr. Hufkiffon ; including 
fome General Obfervations on Government and Party Demas 
gogues; the Politics of the Day, and Mr. Wright’s Aétion 
againft Mr. Wardle. By a Patriotof the Old School. as. 6d. 

A Plain Statement of Faéts, wherein the Charaéter and Con. 
dué& of G. Lloyd Wardle, Efg. is refcucd from the Malignancy 
of Party: being a brief Appeal to the Britifh People: anda 
od neceflary Queftions to Mrs. Clarke, and Mefirs. F. and D. 

tight. 28. 

A New Military Finance ; containing the different Rates of 
Payment and Allowances of the Britifh Army according to the 
late Arrangement made in the Houfe of Commons, and other 
Advantages lately taken Place in Favour of the Staff. 4s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


Poetry for Children, entirely Original, by the Author of Mrs. 
Leicefter’s School. 2 Vols. 9s. 

The Fantoccini, or Great Public Puppet-Shew, as exhibited 
by Signor Tintarabolo, defcribed in a Poetical Epiftle from 
Griffith Llewellyn to his Coufin Rice ap Shenkin , with illuftra, 
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tive Notes, hiftorical and critical, By the Curate of Aber, 
riftwith. 9s. 6d. i 

Poems, chiefly Comic and Hudibraftic, containing Buorlefque 
Tranflations, Dramatic Pieces, and Mifcellanies. By C. W, 
Oulton. 93. pe ; 

Purfuits of Agriculture; a Satirical Poem; with Notes, 
Cantos I. and II. ,. 2s, 6d. 

Britith Georgics. by James Grahame. 4to. 

Camilla, or the Deferted Sifter, founded on well-known Cir, 
cumftances, and inferibed toa Right Hon. Lady. By W. W. W. 
4to, 25. 
DRAMA. 

A Colleétion of Farces, and other After-pieces, which are atted 
at the Theatres-Royal Drury-Lane, Covent.Garden, and~ Hay. 
market. Printed under the Authority of the Mamagers, trom 


the Prompt-Book. Selefted by Mrs. Inchbald. 7 Vols. 18mo.. 


il. I 55s 
NOVELS. 

Guifcard ; or the Myfterious Accufation. By Horace Vere, 
2 Vols. 12mo. tos. ' 

The Fallen Minifter, and other Tales, from the German of 
Spiefs. by Capt. Hewitfone. 2 Vols, 1smo. 10s. 

The Age we Live in. By Louifa Sidney Stanhope, 3 Vols, 
3S}. 

ae 2 Vols. r2mo. 93. 

The Chamber of: Death; or the Fate of Rofario. By Orlando, 
2 Vols. tzmo. Qs. 

Sinelair; or the Myfterious Orphan, By Mrs. Pilkington. 
4 Vols. 11. 

Don Sebaftian; or the Houfe of Braganza. By Mifs Anna 
Maria Porter. 4 Vols. 11. 15. 

Old Times Revived: a Romantic Story of the Ninth Age: 
with Parallels of Characters and Events of the Eighteenth and 
Niveteenth Centuries. Ry Egefas. 4 Vols. 11. 

MISCELLANIES. 


c 


Green Room Gofip; or Gravity Gallinipt: confifting of . 


Theatrical Anecdotes, &c. By Gridiron Gabble, Gents 
5. 6d. 
Letters from Londen to Dublin; fram a Student of Law to 
his Father in Ireland, on the State of Manners, &c. 2 Volt 
10s. 

Beauties feleed from the Writings of James Beattie, L.L.Ds 
5s. 6d. . 

The Shooter’s Guide. By B. Thomas, 5s. 6d. 

The Gaol of Newgate unmafked: ina Letier to Jofhua Jonas 
than Smith, Efo. Alderman and Sheriff of the City of Londot 
and County of*Middlefex.. By Richard Andrews. 15. 

Fungutiana ; or the Opinions and Table Falk of the late Bate 
naby Fungus, Rig. 5s. Gdi. 

; 2 A View 
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A View of the Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations ; exhi. 
biting, in above Four Hundred Copper-plate Engravings, ant 
exact Reprefentation of the Coins themfelves, together with the 
Name, Aflay, Weight, and Value of cach. By J. Ede, Gold. 


{mith, 10s. 6d. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


> As the following Letter defends the charaéter of a perfon 
for whom we have the higheft refpeét, and againft one 
who, we are certain, would be very forry to make an 
unjuft attack, we infert it entire. 


Gentlemen, 


In a late publication attributed to Dr. Parr, the author has 
fuflered himfelf to be miffed by a newfpaper into a falfe ftate- 
ment of Mr. Burton’s fpeech, upon a bill introduced by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. Upon which flatement, he has erroneoufly 
founded obfervations injurious tothecharacter of Mr. Burtonte 
thecourt in which he has a feat, and to the general adminiftrae 
tion of criminal juftice. It is not true that any boyswere exes 
cuted at Chefter for privately flealing, nor that Mr. Burton 
ever faid that the court had proceeded to fo unprecedented 
a degree of feverity, On the contrary, he reprefented, with 
apparent concern, the neceffity they had found of tran{portin 
for life in two inftances, after the ineffectual application ok 
milder punifhments. And though he argued, from the fuc- 
cefs which had attended the recent example of tranfportation 
for life, in favour of allowing a difcretionary power to that 
extent, yet he agreed in the propriety of abolifhing the capital 
punifhment. A correét report of what he faid may be feen 
in Woodfall’s Parliamentary Regifler for 1808, Vol. III. 
page 427. Philopatris appears alfo to have fallen intg other 
millakes, though of little importance; for Mr. Burton is not, 
as he terms him, Chief Juilice of Chefter ; sor are the mas 
gillrates, if by them is meant juftices of the peace, members: 
of the court where the boys were conviéted ; that being a 
court held before the chiet juftice and one other judge, and 

ving, within the County Palatine of Chefter, the fame 
authority that is vefted in the courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas within the reft of England. 

lam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient fervant, 
July, £3, 1809, 









































































We have not received the book mentioned by MM, 
Cotes. 

Our Correfpondent will, we apprehend, receive the in. 
formation he wifhes: refpeéting Mr. Polwhele’s work, by 
addrefling a line to him at his publifher’s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We hear with pleafure that the Rev. James Parfons bas 
undertaken to publifh the remaining collations of the Se. 
tuagint, ae by Dr. Holmes. 


ae White is printing what he calls Synopfis Crifess 
Criefbachianea ; which is an explanation, in words at length, 
ef the marks of abbreviation uled by that critic in his edi. 
tion of the New Teftament. 

The lonic Lexicon of milius Portus is reprinting at 
Oxford, to accompany the Hersdsius, ot be fold fepa 
mately. 

. A new edition of Erne/fi’s Cicere is alfo in that prefs, 
The Clavis to be fold feparately, if wanted. 

The ninth Number, which compietes the fecond Volume 
of the Mathematical Repsfitory, is publifhed. 

Dr. Carey has in the prefs @ Sequel to his Englifh Poetry and 
Verfification, entitled, Poetic Reading made ea/y ; containing 
a felettion of poetry for fchools, with directions for the 
proper utterance of each line. 

The Poetical Regifter and Repofitory for Fugitive Poetry, for 
1806 and 1807, in one Volume, will be publifhed un 
Oé€tober. 


A feventh Edition of Mr. Kett’s Elements of General Knswe 
ledge will appear about the fame time. 


Mr. Merrick has in confiderable forwardnefs at the prefs, 2 
Hiflory of the County of Cardigan. 

Mr. Bigiand is preparing a General Hiflory of Europe, from 
the Peace in 1783 tothe prefent Time. 

Dr. Edmenflone has in the prefs a View of the ancient and 
prefent State of Shetland, in two O€tavo Volumes. 

Mrs. Cath. Bailey’s Vacation Evenings, or Converfations be- 
tween a Governe/s and her Pupils, inthree Volumes; and Mr. 
Bigland s Geographical end Hiflerical View of the World, ate 
nearly ready tor publication. 
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